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Editorial 


The Profession of Teaching 


A profession is, among other things, an organization of people try- 
ing diligently to do something better than at present. It will never 
discover the perfect way to do that thing, but it can never stop trying. 
The status quo is a deadly foe of any profession. It had good in it, 
all the good that men had achieved prior to reaching it, but a human 
organization is good only when it is getting better, when it can move 
ahead, using status quos as stepping stones. When a profession strikes 
twelve, it also strikes out. 

A long expanse of clear thinking and hard acting stretches out be- 
fore the profession of teaching. To stop traveling that long road would 
be to relinquish all claim to the term profession. If talks at the forums 
and round tables and panels help us to tread more firmly, more hope- 
fully that long road, then, and only then, is the talk justified and the 
talkers given clear titles. The same holds with regard to articles 
appearing in professiona! journals, and professional courses taught 
in class rooms. 

The term profession affirms inexorably that its members are edu- 
cated people, that they are educated in the interrelationships and varying 
values which surround their daily lives. The educated person will 
know that his present is firmly anchored in his past. He will also 
realize that, if things stop at the present, the precious values of the 
past will shrink and disappear. The affirmations of Plato and the 
poetry of Homer and Virgil are worth our concern only when they 
reach out and touch the future, and only those things are worth bother- 
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ing about that can shed vitality upon the human race ahead. When- 
ever a great thinker lies buried in a status quo he is dead indeed. The 
professional teacher will have that sort of conception. He will under- 
stand also that he must know a very great deal more about the nature 
and significance of the work he does, than the general public can know; 
but he also must know the human conditions under which teaching can 
rescue those values and integrate them into daily lives. 

The member of a profession should be eager and able to find out 
what to do, and how to do it and to feel a deep affection for the various 
parts and phases of his performance. 
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Education and the Frailty of Man 


LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 
University of Oklahoma 


As for man, his days are as grass; as a 
flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and is gone; 
and the place thereof shall know it no more. 


Psalm CIII. 


There is a presumption in the contemporary climate of opinion that 
exalts man beyond his due. Granted he is a marvelous physiological 
machine, granted he sometimes exhibits a superb intellect, granted 
he is occasionally capable of supreme moral cultivation, man never- 
theless presumes too much in arrogating unto himself virtue, rectitude, 
and consequence not warranted by the observable facts of existence. 
Some of the rude, jolting, and inescapable facts of which we need to 
remind ourselves are that man is a creature whose temporal span is 
brief, whose intellect is circumscribed, and whose capacity for cruelty 
excels all other members of the animal kingdom. Gaining a true per- 
spective on himself under the circumstances is an endeavor fraught with 
difficulty, for as scholars in the post-Freudian world know, illusion is 
easier to face than reality, self-deception an easier avenue of escape 
than facing the brute characteristics of the objective world. And yet in 
spite of the deceptions and the brute characteristics, both by faith and 
by instinct, life must go on. 

If education is to be conducted rationally, then a rational (i.e., ob- 
jective and factual) perspective upon man and his role in this life is 
necessary. One of the best ways to maintain a rational perspective in 
this age of irrationalities, is occasionally to escape from the relentless 
pressures of high speed living, to pause for contemplation, to ask, and 
to answer, however inadequately, the persistent questions of human 
existence. The skeptic, the naturalist, the positivist, and the pragma- 
tist not only repudiate the desirability of asking questions about man’s 
ultimate nature and destiny, but many of them assert such questions to 
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be meaningless. If we wish to achieve rationality and to maintain per- 
spective the reverse is closer to the truth. Each generation of men must 
ask themselves these questions and must seek answers to them. Failure 
to pursue such an endeavor can lead only to the unexamined life or to 
intellectual pride and satisfaction with one’s views—that is, to an over- 
weening satisfaction with one’s self and one’s world. Sensitive men from 
the time of classical civilization to the present have known as much. 


Once men have seriously asked themselves the meaning of human 
existence and the nature of the good life, as well as having acknowledged 
the frailty of human nature, the finiteness of man’s knowledge, and the 
presumption inherent in the idea of absolute self-reliance, then is the 
time for asking questions about man’s institutions—social, political, 
economic, and educational. Then can we profitably ask: what are the 
functions of education? Specifically, what functions should formal learn- 
ing perform in an era of history when the human race is in a state 
of demoralization and internecine warfare? While the following pages 
are an attempt to restate an answer to this question, it should be under- 
stood at the outset that the nihilistic pragmatic dictum of the “new edu- 
cation,” which denies that education can have ends, is categorically 
repudiated. Education has ends; they are determined by the nature of 
human existence; they can be defined. And they can be justified by 
faith, logic, and experience. 


Education properly conceived imparts information, facts, and knowl- 
edge. Those who practice education that is genuinely liberal are not 
ashamed of knowledge, seek both to acquire it and to transmit it, and 
honor-its presence in the curriculum. Education conducted without an 
objective basis of fact can never be more than an illusion—a harmless 
happy pastime in which men engage in mtellectual shadow boxing. 
True, the liberal-minded educator understands that meaning and in- 
sight are more important than raw facts per se, but he also knows that 
a firm foundation of fact is at the foundation of education that has 
passed the state of informality, ritual, and uncritical imitation. 


Education properly conceived is directed to the individual man. It 
is not directed to the mass of men for the simple reason that the process 
of cultivating the liberal intellect is a unique, individualistic, and 
specific activity, not one that lends itself to the tactics of emotional 
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manipulation that are at the root of demagoguery, political expedience, 
and mass persuasion. Mass man can be conditioned; only individual 
man can be educated. This is why all attempts to apply the philosophy 
of the factory system to education, the humorous and tragic efforts to 
administer education by the same criteria upon which a business is 
conducted, and the recent attempts to foist a closed television circuit 
upon universities are inherently self-defeating. Liberal education has 
the function of enhancing the unique qualities of enlightened individ- 
ualism and reasoned self-reliance that underlie all genuine moral and 
aesthetic progress. There is no short cut to this end and attempts to 
devise them can only dilute the quality of education that are now 
already too diluted. Spinoza wrote the final word on this point three 
hundred years ago when he noted that “all things excellent are as dif- 
ficult as they are rare.” 


Education properly conceived aims to impart a mature conception 
of value. The educated man knows that what is valuable is not the result 
of choice based upon undisciplined impulse, is not an ambiguous alle- 
giance based upon accident, and is not an uncritical acceptance of 
dogma. That which is a value calls forth a persistent loyalty based upon 
deliberate and conscious decision by a mind sensitized to the winnowing 
forces of history. Such a mind seeks to make a clean distinction between 
persistent values and immediate values. The latter derive primarily from 
the effective life of man whereas the former derive primarily from the 
rational life of man. Immediate values are relative and specious, and 
are good only in a problematical or tentative sense; rational values are 
universal and immutable, and are good in an absolute or final sense. 
What has been intellectually, morally, and physically good for man, 
rationally appears always to have been so. The same rationally appears 
good for him today. And so far as the rational intellect of man is capable 
of determining, the same will continue to be so for him in the future. 
Formal learning, if it is to justify its existence, must not only lead the 
student to a love of what is beautiful, true, and excellent, but must 
also lead him to a realization that the denial of permanent values and 
an emphasis upon relative values leads inevitably to intellectual chaos 
and cultura] nihilism. 


Education properly conceived seeks to teach effective use of the 
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mother tongue. One who bears the title “‘an educated man,” should be 
able to speak fluently, write lucidly, and know intimately the major 
stages of development in the history and evolution of the language in 


which he has been nurtured. Any American institution of learning that 
denies through neglect or through design an opportunity and a re- 
quirement for its students thoroughly and comprehensively to pursue 
systematically a study of the English language is denying in the very 
act its right to be called a school, college or university. It was not idle 
fancy that led the classical Greeks and Romans to emphasize effective 
speaking as a major end of education. They knew that anything less 
was a direct blow at the heart of effective citizenship. And effective writ- 
ing is, if anything, more important. For in written form the intellectual 
and spiritual essence of a people is preserved. In written form the 
genius of a people finds its purest manifestation. In written form the 
systematic and tediously won knowledge of man is transmitted from 
generation to generation. 

Education properly conceived aims at sound character formation. 
The vicissitudes of life may outmode technological knowledge or voca- 
tional skill, or it may render a “principle of social science” passe; but 
man being man, he can reasonably expect anguish and tribulation to be 
his lot, and so expecting will always find an educational investment in 
sound character to be a prudent one. The materialism, the pleasure 
emphasis, and the immediacy emphasis of modern life have led some 
educational theorists to a repudiation of the idea that education should 
be used to prepare for anything in the future. Since foresight is one 
of man’s distinctive qualities, failure to use foresight to prepare for the 
future economically and politically as well as educationally is foolish 
shortsightedness. The old fable about the ant and the grasshopper still 
packs dynamite when its implications for man are pursued in detail. 
Nor is there any reason to quibble as to the meaning of character. It 
refers to the sum total of the mental and psychological qualities of a 
person—qualities that determine reactions to each changing situation 
in life. To have character is to be a responsible person, to assume 
voluntarily one’s obligations, to play by the rules of the game, and to 
respond with integrity to all the demands of an unpredictable existence. 
The Greek, who when stripped of his worldly goods by his foes, showed 
both mental excellence and character when he philosophized that though 
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they took all else from him, they could not take his piedia (education) 
from him. That man was genuinely educated; his teachers succeeded. 

Education properly conceived is well-rounded and does not neglect 
the physical side of man. Regretfully in America, physical education 
is too often the captive of business-minded rather than educational- 
minded administration. The aggressive, competitive, go-getting attitude 
that is so shot through American civilization today can scarcely have 
failed to penetrate the school and in particular the physical training 
program of our schools. Although the emphasis upon competition and 
winning by American athletic teams affliated with educational in- 
stitutions is more marked in universities than in the public schools or 
colleges, this spirit has had several deleterious consequences for all 
levels of education. Competition as it is now carried on often fosters 
the idea of “win at any price,” not “win by the rules.” It has the further 
tendency to concentrate attention on a few outstanding players, athletes 
who receive the best training, the best equipment, and most financial 
support from alumni and other sources. Two other unhappy conse- 
quences may be mentioned. One is that we have in the United States 
built up a professional coaching staff which wields influence in educa- 
tional institutions out of all reasonable proportion. It is not surprising 
in view of the dominance of pecuniary values in American life that 
athletic competition in many schools has lost its amateur standings, 
substituting in its place a surreptitious professionalism which is rarely 
admitted publicly. That this development is immoral and corrupting 
to young people, many who speak out on the subject will admit; that 
there is any sustained movement to combat is doubtful. 

At all educational levels sound instruction in physical education 
should lead to good health, to sound health habits, and to a compre- 
hensive and scientific knowledge of one’s physical self. Instruction in 
physical education should result in a minimum of one, and preferably 
several, recreational skills that are conducive to both mental and 
physical health and that are pleasurable ends in themselves. Further, a 
sense of moral responsibility should result from such instruction. This 
sense should compel one to play the game by the rules; it should compel 
us to accept the apparent paradox that to win outside the rules is not to 
win but to lose. Young and serious students should know that instruc- 
tion in physical education should be financed, if it is logically a part of 
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a sound and balanced educational program, from the same sources of 
income as are the other departments of schools and colleges. A well- 
conducted program in physical education should lead the student to 
an understanding that the physical education staff as well as the coach- 
ing staff stands on the same footing—financially, professionally, and 
socially—as other members of the faculty. Such instructors should be 
respected not because they have in some misdirected schools become 
specialists in mayhem, but because they are specialists who when given 
the right support, encouragement, and security make an indispensable 
contribution to the growth of one facet of the well-rounded man. 

Education properly conceived undertakes to teach man that he must 
understand the injunction from Deuteronomy 8:3: “Man does not live 
by bread alone.” The educated man knows that life must be lived in a 
real and not infrequently in a shoddy situation. But he also knows that 
ideals must guide it; he knows that ideals must transcend thé limited 
experience of mankind and that man must so habitually envision his 
ideals that they are ever before him as a guide to a better and a more 
honorable life. The heaping of physical possessions upon physical pos- 
sessions cannot in itself provide contentment or satisfaction. It is only 
within the vision of an ideal that we find these qualities. And necessarily 
the key words in any such ideal are Truth and Virtue. To live by such 
ideals is to keep before oneself a vision of honor, justice, temperance, 
mercy and brotherhood with the simultaneous realization that Truth 
is Morality and Morality is Truth and that the abiding principles of 
the ethical traditions in both the Eastern and Western worlds have been 
conceived by all sensitive religious teachers as universally valid. But 
men must learn to loaf, to contemplate, if these necessary ideals and 
intuitions are to present themselves. Within Maugham’s “A Summing 
Up” is a precise interpretation of the point: “Reverie is the ground- 
work of creative imagination; it is the privilege of the artist that with 
him is not as with other men an escape from reality, but the means by 
which he accedes to it.” In one sense education is the art of teaching 
men the art of living; and this art demands reverie prior to action 
just as much as the art of the painter, the sculptor, or the composer. 

To summarize: intellectually, knowledge is the end of education; 
morally, character is the end of education; physically, sound health is 
the end of education. Add to these the religious qualities of dependence 
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and humility and the mosaic of liberally conceived education is com- 
plete. The ends of education maturely conceived must be cast in the 
light of the facts that man is finite in time, limited in knowledge, and 
weak in will. His stay is brief and all his best energy and talent is 
needed to elevate him above the level of the routine and the animal. The 
dissipation of strength in the quest for status, rank, wealth, and power 
is a tragic delusion postulated on the easy assumption that material 
possessions are the ultimate goods. There is certainly such a thing as the 
disinterested quest for truth, a quest that deserves honor and respect, but 
the principal quest in learning must be for ways and means of making 
animal man into rational man, of making impulsive man into contempla- 
tive man. He has the potential, he has on occasion shown the determina- 
tion, but educators generally have yet to demonstrate that they have the 
understanding and courage to lead mankind generally to a high level 
of rationality. John Amos Comenius, the noble 17th century Bishop of 
the Moravian Brethern, whose life was literally drenched in tragedy, 
brought sufficient courage and stature to life to survive its relentless 
punishment and to state its educational purposes with a succinctness 
modern philosophers of education might well emulate. For him, knowl- 
edge, virtue, and piety comprise the whole purpose of education. Al- 
though we live in an age of science (regrettedly one that wears its 
knowledge arrogantly), who can, when these terms receive a generous 
and a liberal interpretation, improve upon Comenius’ definition? 














The Schoolteacher as 
“Economic Man” 


ROBERT M. BJORK 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Montaigne contended that “the profit of one man is the loss of 
another,” and that “the merchant thrives by the extravagance of youth; 
the husbandman by the shortage of corn; the architect by the ruin of 
houses; the lawyer by lawsuits and controversies between men.”’ Some 
centuries later Adam Smith pointed out that workingmen are generally 
far from happy with a situation which some people would characterize 
as a pleasing plenitude of labor. The Scotsman put it this way: “The 
scarcity of hands occasions a competition among masters, who bid 
against one another, in order to get workmen, and thus voluntarily 
break through the natural combination of masters not to raise wages.” 


The point here is that the schoolteacher in a society where the con- 
tentions of Montaigne and Smith still have force must necessarily view 
the much heralded “shortage of teachers” with somewhat ambivalent 
emotions. The altruistic and generally interested side of the teacher 
will deplore the inadequate instruction this may mean for the younger 
generation and be genuinely concerned about the meaning of this 
shortage to our world position and to our democratic ethos and system. 
However, the economic calculator part of the teacher will surely look 
upon the shortage as a possible benefit to him personally; to imitate 
Smith: “The shortage of teachers occasions a competition among 
school boards and superintendents, who bid against one another, in 
order to get teachers.” 


That the economic factor plays an important part in the teacher’s 
view of the world is indicated by the movement of many good teachers 
from poorly paying rural districts into higher paying urban districts. 
The fact that competition between various school administrations has 
driven up salary schedules is beyond dispute. After all, Murfreesboro, 
sooner or later, must offer so much to compete with nearby Nashville, 
Nashville will not fall behind Chattanooga, and a village near Murfrees- 
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boro must offer a salary which is at least within shouting distance of its 
urban neighbor. 

In fact, the constant harping on the soon to arrive “flood” or “bulge” 
or “wave” of students at the high school and college level by teachers 
and their organizations clearly involves this dual attitude toward the 
“teacher shortage.’ It is evident that there is a real concern for the 
literacy of the land; on the other hand, a certain pleased sense of well- 
being in terms of future opportunities and money prospects for teachers 
permeates much of the conversation and literature on this subject. The 
knowledge that he is in “short supply” gives to the teacher a feeling 
that he can move on if conditions are not satisfactory or if greater 
opportunities open up elsewhere. 


It is quite true that a distinction must be made between a “shortage 
of workingmen” in the private economy and a “shortage of teachers” 
in the publically subsidized sector of our society. The limit to which 
a “tight labor market” can raise wages is ultimately set at a point 
where further increases would so increase a firm’s cost calculations 
that production would become uneconomic for that firm. However, the 
upper limit to increases in teacher’s salaries will be basically de- 
termined by what quantity of tax increases the public feels justified 
to allot to education budgets. 

If the financing and running of public schools were left to the con- 
siderations of demand and supply, it is quite possible that the level of 
teacher’s pay and the number of working teachers (even in a full em- 
ployment economy) would be much lower than it is now. Many people 
who consider “teacher’s unions” or “strong teacher associations” as 
procedures which would assuredly bring about higher salaries are 
comparing the success of industrial and craft unions and even other 
professional associations in the private sector of the economy with the 
very dissimilar situation of school teachers. It should be evident that 
the squeezing of larger tax payments out of the electorate and/or its 
representatives in state, local and federal governments is a rather 
different problem from bargaining between workers and a_ profit 
minded employer or between patients and the doctor. 


The foregoing considerations do not mean that the teacher who views 
the teacher shortage as a favorable economic factor for his future is 
living in a fool’s paradise. There is every reason to think, in terms of 
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the present institutional arrangements in the United States, that the 
salary and other conditions of work for qualified teachers will be much 
improved over past decades. Certainly the teacher of the 1960’s will be 
better off than the teacher in the 1920’s or 1930’s. However, in terms of 
the qualifications which have been presented, it is quite possible that the 
relative position of the teacher vis-a-vis other working groups may be 
no more favorable, and, in fact, may become even less favorable than 
in past decades. 

Many people have contended that teaching is its own reward, that 
the motives of the profession are not to be considered in the same breath 
with the strong monetary motives which dominate the activities of bus- 
inessmen, lawyers, and workers. One hears that “there is not much 
money in teaching, but, after all, a person goes into teaching primarily 
because he likes the profession.” There is much to be said for this view 
from a philosophical standpoint; it is quite proper to point out the func- 
tion of the teacher as one of service to higher values such as the induction 
of the young into societal membership. However, the general ethos of 
America makes it nearly impossible for the teacher to consider his 
role and his rewards as being completely rationalized in terms of this 
idealistic philosophy. Teachers marry, have children, watch television 
advertisements, and have to entertain the friends and neighbors on the 
same basis as the plumbing contractor down the street. The teacher 
simply can not be immune from the great indoor game of calculating 
monetary rewards and budgets, or from the tendency to judge people 
and things in terms of the external price tags. 
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General Guide to a Study of 
Research Reports 


EARL A. DVORAK 
Indiana University 


Many educators today agree that the research experience at the 
doctoral level is an essential part of the preparation of the candidate 
for the responsibilities which will face him upon completion of the 
doctorate. However, many candidates are ill prepared for the experi- 
ence which is the climax of many years of formal study. Once they 
undertake their research, they encounter difficulties in selecting a prob- 
lem; preparing the outline; collecting, processing, and interpreting 
the data; and/or writing the report. Part of the difficulty stems from 
the fact that many of the candidates have never before had to com- 
plete a like task, or at least not on so large a scale. The thesis no 
longer is a requirement on many master’s degrees, and introductory 
research courses often are crammed with numerous important topics, 
leaving little time for conduct of research. The result of the absence of 
the conduct of research from the program of a prospective doctoral 
candidate is that the candidate has inadequate knowledge of what is 
involved in the conduct of research. The research experience on the 
doctoral level looms as a huge undertaking, oftentimes to the point 
that “wheels are spun” for a long time. 

I do not advocate that every master candidate write a thesis, nor do 
I say that conduct of research should be included in an introductory 
research course. I do say, however, that a thorough study of research 
reports, especially those which have several good features, would be 
well to include in the doctoral candidate’s program before he under- 
takes his research. This thorough study of research would compensate 
for the deficiency of not conducting research on the doctoral level with 
some degree of confidence. Some of the teaching that must be done 
on an individual basis as the candidate is in the midst of his research 
experience would be easier or perhaps even eliminated. 


It would seem that doctoral candidates should become acquainted 
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with research reports “on their own.” Only the enterprising ones seem 
to do so; the others, probably still shackled by the practice of under- 
graduate days of being told what to do, merely dabble. An organized 
approach seems the only solution, let us say as part of a research semi- 
nar. 


Aspects of research reports which the candidates should give con- 
siderable study and the questions which should be answered follow: 


Background basic to the problem 


What facts, conditions, and/or situations are the “soil” from 


which the problem is an outgrowth? 


Statement of the problem 
Is the problem stated clearly and exclusive of the purposes of the 
study? 


Analysis of the problem 
What are the components or elements of the problem or, in other 
words, the major questions, the answers to which will be needed 
to solve the problem? 


Delimitations 
Is the problem delimited as to scope of problem, nature of data, 
quantity of data, and/or methods of procedure? 


Purposes 
Are the purposes of the study clearly stated and exclusive of the 
statement of the problem? Is a distinction made between primary 
and secondary purposes? 


Related literature 
Is a review given of the pertinent related research and profes- 
sional writing? Are the bases of relatedness pointed out? 


Nature and sources of data 
What is the nature of the data, and what are the sources? Are the 
sources logical choices? 


Methods of research 
What methods of research are used—experimental, historical, 
etc.? Are they appropriate for solution of the problem? 
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Research techniques 
What research techniques are used—check list, questionnaire, 
interview, etc.? Are they appropriate for solution of the problem? 


Adequacy of data 
Are the data adequate in quantity for solution of the problem? 
Were tests run to test the adequacy of the data? 


Reliability and validity of data 
Are the data reliable and valid? Were tests run to determine 
reliability and validity? 


Organization of the report 


Is the organization of the report logical and an easy pattern to 
follow? 


Table of contents 
Is the table of contents adequate? 


Findings 
Do the data collected support the findings reported? If back- 
ground information is necessary for full understanding and in- 
terpretation of the primary findings, is it given? 


Level of writing 
Is the writing clear and in good taste for a formal report? 


Displays of data 
Are the displays of data well chosen, properly set up, and ap- 
propriately placed in the report? Are the write ups of tables and 
figures appropriate? Are semitabular displays properly intro- 
duced? 


Documentation 
Is documentation adequate? Is the pattern consistent throughout 
the report? 


Limitations 
Are limitations of the study—the cautions, shortcomings, or 
weaknesses—given to guide the reader in the use of the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations? 
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Summary 
Are the findings summarized, that is, are the major findings 
brought together in summary for quick comprehension? 


Conclusions 
Do the findings warrant the conclusions drawn? Are the con- 
clusions actually stated as conclusions should be stated? 


Recommendations 
Do the findings and conclusions warrant the recommendations 
made? Are the recommendations actually stated as recommenda- 
tions should be stated? 


Bibliography 
Are the items referred to in the footnotes listed in the bibliography? 
Does it appear as if the sources have a bearing on the problem, 
or are they merely listed for effect? 


Format 
Is the report neatly duplicated and bound? Is the paper high 
quality? The foregoing list of questions will be helpful as guides 
to the doctoral candidates in their earnest study of research re- 
ports as background for planning, conducting, and reporting their 
own research. 
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The Man Who Invented the 
Accelerated High School Program 


CHARLES L. MAURER 
Rutgers University 


Ten years after the inception of the Accelerated Program for adults 
by Temple University High School—now in its 73rd year—the Accel- 
erated Program has earned permanent status and nation-wide acclaim 
by secondary school men, college administrators and educational jour- 
nals. 

It was instituted in 1945 for the two-fold purpose of solving the 
dilemma of world war two veterans whose education had been inter- 
rupted, in many cases as much as four years, and for replenishing the 
depleted enrollments in colleges. In this ten-year period the school has 
successfully trained more than 25,000 veterans and civilian adults. 

While providing the veterans’ need for an accelerated program, un- 
hampered by younger students and the slower tempo of conventional 
high schools, Temple University High School has also become a long | 
needed haven for the civilian adult whose schooling has for some reason 
been interrupted and is anxious to obtain a high school education in an 
accredited institution in the shortest time possible. How did the program 
originate? As early as 1944 the Veterans Administration besieged the 
high schools and preparatory schools to set up some kind of an accel- 
erated program. College administrators were clamoring for students to 
fill their depleted class-rooms. But an accelerated program was an un- 
heard of and unorthodox procedure as far as secondary schools were 
concerned. While most high schools were sympathetic toward the idea 
to help veterans speed their secondary training, many private schools felt 
that the introduction of an accelerated program for adults would disrupt 
their traditional program for students of normal high school age. Some 
private schools enrolling pupils from the first grade through the twelfth 
felt that the introduction of adult students would be detrimental to 
their organization and disrupt their entire educational organization. 
They felt the training of veterans would be, more or less, a temporary 
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matter and not compatible with their century-old traditional program. 
The smaller high schools believed that the introduction of an accelerated 
program would be expensive and impractical. 


It remained for a secondary schoolman, to break the ice and present 
a practical and workable program. On March 4, 1944, Hugh E. Harting, 
Director of Temple University High School (founded in 1884), wrote 
to Dr. Francis Haas, Commissioner of Education of Pennsylvania, in 
part: 

“A representative of the Veterans Administration has requested that we 
institute a program which would enable returning soldiers to complete 
their high school work in the shortest possible time. 

We would greatly appreciate your ruling on the following procedure: 


1. May a veteran take double periods (90 minutes) in a year course in 
order to complete this course in one semester? 


2. Will a veteran be permitted to carry simultaneously more than five 
major subjects allowed by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction? 


3. Will they be permitted to carry a combination of day and evening 
subjects? This may be necessary because of schedule problems.” 


Dr. Haas as a result of the letter appointed a committee of college 
administrators to meet at Harrisburg on April 12, 1944. In his answer 
to Harting Dr. Haas said in part: 


“This meeting is an outgrowth of the discussions following your letter 
of March 7th. In view of your interest in this matter, we are also extending 
an invitation to you to attend the conference.” 


The conference was held in Harrisburg at the appointed time. All of 
the conferees, except Harting, were college administrators of state 
officials. After the conference convened and the usual cordialities and 
introductions made, the chairman, Dr. Paul L. Gressman, Director of 
the Bureau of Instruction, turned to Mr. Harting and asked, “Dr. 
Harting, what college do you represent?” Harting replied, “I do not 
represent any college or university; I am from Temple University 
High School. I feel ill at ease to meet here with you distinguished col- 
lege administrators, but this meeting has been called primarily as the 
result of my letter to Dr. Haas in which I outlined the organization of 
an accelerated program in order that the secondary training of veterans 
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may be expedited. 1 believe we are here to discuss that program. You 
men are anxious to enroll the veterans. That you cannot do until they 
have completed their high school course. Here is where the secondary 
school comes into the picture.” 

Since Harting was the only secondary schoolman on the committee, 
all the other being men “at the summit,” they were surprised to learn 
that the conference was a meeting to discuss his program. Some with 
raised eyebrows and obviously dubious looks seemed to be questioning, 
“Just who is this man? He must be off his rocker if he is going to tell 
us what we are expected to do?” But Harting’s pleasant smile, quiet 
demeanor, and the manner in which he presented his program, spelled 
out in every detail, its organization and operation quickly dispersed 
their doubts and earned their respect. 

For months, members of the committee had been concerned about 
some workable program. They seemed to be getting nowhere. Now here 
was a man not from the “Summit” who had just the answer they were 
looking for. Immediately they envisaged their depleted class-rooms 
filled with eager students. 

Dr. G. Franklin Stover, Director of Secondary Education Evaluation, 
Department of Public Instruction, spent several days at the Temple 
University High School to discuss in detail the organization of the 
program with Harting. On February 12, 1946, Harting wrote to Dr. 
Stover: 


“As you probably recall, I spoke to you concerning the possibility of 
offering special veterans’ courses entirely separated from the usual high 
school program.” 

“These courses are being conducted on the basis we discussed, each 
veteran being given seventy-five clock hours of instruction over a ten week 
period, in each half unit for which the veteran has registered.” 

“It has been possible to expand our program considerably under this 
plan for veterans who wish to enter schools of engineering, colleges of 
liberal arts and schools of business administration.” 

“IT should like to discuss our program in greater detail, however, and 
should be very happy to call at your office on Monday February 18, or 
Wednesday, February 20, at 10:00 A.M. or at any hour you may designate.” 


The accelerated program as finally evolved and described below was 
entirely the product of the experience, energy, vision, and imagination of 
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Harting, Director of Temple University High School, who has worked 
with adult students for nearly a third of a century. He knows their 
yearnings, ambitions, and their problems and was therefore able to 
translate them into a practical, workable program. 

Harting had long visioned such a program for adults. Nation-wide re- 
search has revealed that no other high school or preparatory school 
associated with a college or university offers such a complete and fully 
accredited secondary school program. It represents something new and 
different that has long been needed in the field of adult education and 
is the result of the thinking of an educator who has never been afraid 
to be different. 

The success of the program is significant in the field of secondary 
education. To me the important thing is that Harting took a courageous 
step and put the plan into operation. The plan provides an opportunity 
for an increasing number of adults who want and need to complete 
their secondary education if they are to continue their education in 
college or other institutions of learning. Whether or not they continue 
their education through college, at least ninety per cent would profit 
by such additional training. 

Harting is an indefatigable worker. He may be found in his office 
from 8:00 in the morning until after 10:30 in the evening. In him one 
finds numerous qualities and traits seldom found in any one man. In 
his duties he possesses an old-fashioned austerity; in personal rela- 
tionships with his associates he is congenial, jovial, and warmhearted. 
Yet, when the occasiun demands, he can be firm and pointed, bordering 
on. severity. It is needless to say that such a man is held in high esteem 
by the student body and his associates alike. This is indicated through 
the numerous chairmanships of committees which he holds in the Uni- 
versity and memberships on other committees in the metropolitan area, 
too numerous to mention here. 

In musing about the school one day, Harting remarked; “I am re- 
minded, in thinking about the school, of what Daniel Webster is sup- 
posed to have said about Dartmouth College; ‘It is a small college but 
there are those of us who love it.’ ” 

Temple High School is not noted for its ivy-covered buildings or 
marble halls but for the people who have graduated. Each day sees its 
opportunities, challenges, problems to be solved, words of encourage- 
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ment to be spoken to the frustrated and those who are discouraged; each 
day closes with memories of some soul sent on its way rejoicing; another 
rescued from inevitable pitfalls; even an occasional disappointment. 

The school is located in the center of the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area and is within walking distance from the Pennsylvania, and the 
Reading Railroad stations and their affiliates—Lehigh Valley, Balti- 
more and Ohio, and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. The Franklin 
Bridge high speed trains from New Jersey connect directly with the 
PTC bus and subway transportation system. The buses stop at the door 
of the main class-room building and a subway station is just one block 
distant. 

Perhaps the earnestness of the students and the esteem with which 
the program is regarded by colleges is depicted by the disregard of 
the inconvenience of travel distance by some students. Outstanding 
among the long distance commuters is the student from Harrisburg. 
The round trip for him is 206 miles. At one time three commuted daily 
from Pottstown—43 miles; one from Reading, 120 miles; Wilmington, 
40 miles, New York City, 90 miles, and Atlantic City, 60 miles. 

The 1027 students in the 1955 summer session depict a typical cross 
section of previous schools attended and the distances travelled. The 
enrollment records show that the student body had previously attended 
144 public high schools, 52: private and parochial schools, 10 colleges 
and 14 schools in foreign countries. The students during that blazing 
summer were travelling approximately 5,000 miles daily. 

The accelerated program offers the student a choice of one of four 
curriculums; academic, scientific, general, and commercial. No voca- 
tional or shop courses of any kind are offered. The four curriculums 
are primarily academic in nature and are accepted for college entrance. 
Enough electives are offered in each curriculum so that students will 
be able to qualify for college regardless of which curriculum they 
select. 

The program provides a daily schedule of four ninety-minute periods. 
Each semester continues for ten weeks; hence the students receive 150 
clock-hours of instruction which is thirty hours in excess of the minimum 
requirements—120 clock hours—of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. For the convenience of those students who 
are self-supporting (and at least 65 per cent are employed either 
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part time or full time) classes are scheduled from 8:30 in the morning 
to 10:30 in the evening. 


The student body is made up of mature men and women. Only 
veterans, high school graduates, and other adults twenty-one years of 
age or over are admitted to the accelerated program. They range in 
age from 17 years, into the 60’s. The median age from semester to 
semester is around 23 years. Twenty-five per cent of the students are 
married. 


The administration and faculty feel, as has been demonstrated by 
psychology, that anyone who really wants to learn will not find his 
age or nationality a handicap. If he had the ability to learn in youth 
he can not only learn as an adult but his learning capacity has been 
increased by his maturity. The optimum age for learning seems to be 
about twenty-five years of age. The students come from hither and 
thither. Since the inception of the program nearly every state has been 
represented as well as nearly every section of the globe. From one to 
five students have represented each of thirty-eight countries. Nine coun- 
tries in South and Central America have had students enrolled; eight 
countries in Asia; eleven in Europe; three in Africa; one or more from 
England, Scotland and Ireland. Canada, Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
Puerto Rico also have been represented. 


The educational background of the students varied from third grade 
to a college degree. One was a retired Navy Pharmacist; another a 
retired Lt. Commander, yet another a retired Lt. Colonel, a retired 
Army Captain, and numerous army and navy officers. One retired 
navy officer is now enrolled in a liberal arts college just “to learn 
more about the countries I have been visiting all my life.” 


Many of the students from foreign countries who received their 
preparatory training at Temple University High School have now 
completed their college training or are in the process of so doing. A 
few will remain to become citizens. The administration and staff are 
justly proud that the accelerated program has been so widely accepted 
and is recommended by organizations which foster the training of 
natives of other lands in this country. 


The fact that adult students do better work than younger students has 
been amply proved by their scores made on standard tests. The mean 
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scores on these tests frequently are as much as eighty per cent above 
the standard mean. 

The report on a recent follow-up study on grades made in colleges 
and other institutions of learning shows that students generally make 
better grades than their I. Q.’s would indicate as possible. Of the 740 
grades reported by colleges and other institutions of learning 49.0 per 
cent of the grades were good or superior (A,B); 95.2 per cent were 
passing. The survey shows that 81.2 per cent continue their training 
in colleges or other institutions of higher learning. 

The success of students in high school and later in college is due, 
we believe, to four characteristys. These are maturity, seriousness of 
purpose, philosophy of life—they have a definite vocational objective, 
and personality. Personality as here used includes those intangible 
characteristics as talents, ambition, drive, individuality, and character 
which are difficult to define. 

The administration feels that the program provides educational op- 
portunities for adults not found elsewhere. It is a fulfillment of the 
school’s philosophy and of the ideals of its founder, Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell. 





The Community Function of the 


College 


HOWARD PUTNAM 
Brenau College, 


Gainesville, Georgia 


Many writers speak of the community college merely as a vague 
entity that is somehow related to the community. Precise thinking 
about college-community relations may be facilitated if a clearer 
definition of the community function’ of the college can be attained. 

In the work of the colleges we may discern two basic functions: 
(1) that of transmitting the arts, sciences, humanities, and profes- 
sional subjects; and (2) a community-service’ function embodied in a 
program of educational activities designed to help in solving current 
problems of individuals and institutions in the community in which 
the college is situated. 

The second function named above refers to a new type of program 
developing experimentally in the twentieth century in response to 
new social conditions. Perhaps the most important features of this 
new type of program can be distinguished fairly clearly. Because of 
the lack of such clear definition, development of this type of program 
has tended to be haphazard, with little over-all planning at each college. 

This article is based upon a recent study directed toward defining 
the ramifications of the community-service program.’ Even though the 
traditional academic program represents the main task of the college, 
that program is not enough to meet the needs of the community.* Com- 
munity-service activities are in addition to the traditional program in 





*N. S. Timasheff, “Higher Education for What?” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
October, 1955 pp. 75-82. 

* James W. Reynolds, “Community Services,” in The Public Junior College, Fifty-fifth 
Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education, 1956, pp. 140-160. 

*Howard Putnam, “The Relation of College Programs of Community Services to the 
Needs of the Spanish-Speaking People,” Ph.D. dissertation in Education, University of 
Texas, 1956; 317 pp. 

“Lawrence L. Bethel, “Better Articulation between Secondary School and Community 
College,” Journal of Educational Sociology, January, 1956, pp. 208-15. 
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function, in hours, or in location; these activities go beyond the usual 
limits that people associate with a college program. Thus we have a 
negative definition of these activities: they are not traditional or 
customary, in some important features. As a positive definition it may 
be said that instead of being directed toward imparting the ancient 
school subjects, these new educational activities are designed to help 
to solve current problems of both persons and organizations in the 
community. These are problem-solving rather than subject-presenting 
activities, 

Various demands in the community have given rise to these problem- 
solving or community-service activities. Every community presents 
problems that are left untouched by the traditional program of the 
college. Many of the people faced with the most severe social problems 
never go to college; those who do attend college often settle in occupa- 
tions not concerned with local problems. 

There exists knowledge which, if organized appropriately for appli- 
cation to local problems, would result in improvement; but the years 
go by and the knowledge is not brought to bear on the local situation. 
This is embarrassing to the college, which is logically the community’s 
repository of knowledge and is responsible for getting knowledge put 
to work where needed. Hence the colleges are trying out new ways of 
offering educational services related to community needs. 

Field work in the writer’s study covered five tax-supported colleges 
in an area of sixteen counties in South Texas. It was found that each 
of the colleges has an incoherent, fragmentary, uncoordinated pro- 
gram of community-service activities; but progress has been made in 
many directions. 

In the study, the role of the college program of community services 
was reviewed in terms of general principles concerning needs to be 
met, criteria for planning the program, ways of developing the pro- 
gram, and the administration of the program. Some of the main 
features observed are stated community aims; fine-arts activities such 
as band or pageantry; recreational activities; thought-provoking ac- 
tivities such as forums and clinics; community surveys; adult edu- 
cation; off-campus classes; a program in agriculture; cooperation 
with other local organizations; community use of faculty competences; 
use of the community as a laboratory for instruction; community 
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participation in curriculum planning; and community use of the 


college plant. Local social and economic problems were analyzed 
in detail, and it was found that the local college programs tended 
to ignore these problems, although beginnings had been made. 

A resource of much energy exists in the large and varied realm of 
student activities. It was found that much of the energies of the stu- 
dents was devoted to activities far removed from social and individ- 
ual problems in the community. Eventually this energy could be 
devoted to local needs rather than to mere amusement, and might still 
provide as much activity and expression as at present. Thus the stu- 
dents might feel that their activities are mature and worthy, and 
students might assume more responsibility and be less rowdy. 

Over-all planning of a well rounded program of community-serv- 
ice activities may result in a broadening of college programs so they 
will become more closely knit with human values. The college may 
serve as a fruitful new agency wherein individuals and institutions 
in the community may find knowledge brought to bear for the solu- 
tion of acute local problems. Drastic changes are taking place. The 
educational implementing of social action in terms of community 


services or problem-solving activities may be a major trend in edu- 
cation and in community life; this trend may offer promising pos- 
sibilities for bringing together knowledge and those who need it. 

















Communications—A Neglect Of 


Our Schools! 


ERWIN F. KARNER 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City 


In what part of a student’s schooling should communication be 
taught? 

The usual answer to this question is that it should be taught in the 
English and speech classes. This is the purpose of these classes. In 
such classes, time can be taken to concentrate upon written and oral 
communication. The student can be taught the elements, and how to 
put these elements into practice. !n other words, communication is the 
same as history, mathematics, or science; there is a time and a place 
for it in the student’s program. That is that. 

This view is incorrect. It has been recognized as incorrect by 
professionals in the communications fields and by teachers not con- 
nected with the communications fields. Yet many teachers in the 
profession do not acknowledge the importance of communication abil- 
ity in the classroom, or acknowledging it, do not do anything to im- 
pliment their convictions. 

Communications is not the same as history, mathematics, or science. 
It does not have a slot in the curriculum and then can be forgotten 
about or taken for granted. Communication is vital to all fields. If 
the student cannot express himself in all of his subjects, if he is not 
learning to become a professional man who can express himself in 
his field, if he is not learning to express himself as an educated person, 
the school program is failing. No matter how excellent the offerings 
of the school are, the school program is failing. 

It is agreed that most teachers would be of an affirmative frame of 
mind in regard to the main issue here, even though they would have 
reservations about the implications involved. However, two questions 
should be answered: 1) Should good communication be taught and 
emphasized in all classrooms, and 2) what is a practical way of ap- 
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proaching the teaching of communication in a history, mathematics 
or science class? 

Good communication should be taught and emphasized in all class- 
rooms. Actually a student has not been taught anything unless he can 
communicate it. Except for a skill which is largely or purely mechan- 
ical, a student has acquired nothing unless he can tell about it and 
tell about it in such a way that someone else can understand it. There- 
fore, communication may be defined as saying about a subject what 
has to be said, and saying it in such a way that someone else can un- 
derstand what has to be understood. 

This broad definition covers many communications situations and 
many understanding levels. It is not the purpose of this article to 
examine complications in these regards. Rather it is the purpose of 
this article to encourage the emphasis of communication in the class- 
room so that the student acquires the basic tools and know-how which 
will enable him to fulfill his role in life and adopt to other com- 
munications situations. 

Every student which the teacher meets will be able to communicate 
in some way about many matters. Some students will have greater 
ability than others along one particular line. But this would be true 
also of other facets of educational development. And it should not be 
argued either that basic weaknesses in oral or written communication 
should not be corrected in English or speech classes. It is in these 
classes that training and development ought to be started. But this 
training and development must continue and be given direction in 
the history, mathematics, or science classes. 

Teachers do not emphasize communication because of indifference— 
they don’t think that it is their job to do so. If they do not want to do 
so, themselves, it is very unlikely that they can be compelled to. This 
is the reason that material of a persuasive nature should be brought 
to their attention. If they can be convinced that it is their job to 
teach communication, teachers will be willing to learn techniques of 
doing so and accept material which explains how they can do so. 

What is a practical way to approach the teaching of communication? 


Take a history class as an example, although with modifications this 
class could just as well be one in mathematics or science. 


1) Hold class discussion. Get the class talking about the subject. 
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However, be certain that everything that is said is understood by every- 
one else. If something is said badly, insist that it be repeated, but in 
such a way that it is understandable to all. In short, be certain that 
something is communicated. 

From time to time, take what has been said, analyze it, and have the 
class analyze it. A student may utter a jumble of words which convey 
no thought. Show why what has been said communicates nothing. The 
reaction of various members of the class to it and an analysis of that 
reaction will prove the point. Finally, arrive at a statement of thought 
which does say something. 


2) Insist that examinations be written in good English, using cor- 
rect spelling, proper sentence structure, and proper punctuation. Stu- 
dents should be allowed time at the end of the hour to review what 
they have written to determine whether what they have communicated 
is what they intended to communicate in their answer. 

After the examinations are graded, return them. Have the students 
correct their errors and rewrite the portions which convey no sense. 


3) Insist that papers which are written in class, such as book re- 
ports, term papers, and compositions be compositions which follow 
all of the good rules of English and which communicate about the 
subject upon which they are written. Return those for rewriting which 
do not meet acceptable standards. 

Of course, the work involved in the above examples is greater, and 
it will involve painstaking detail. Tempers of students and teachers 
may flare up when there is disagreement as to the meticulous work 
required or the correctness or incorrectness of the points in dispute. 
But the results of this increased attention to communication will bring 
more satisfaction to all concerned later on. 

Above all, there should be ways of rewarding teachers who in- 
tensify their teaching to achieve these better results. Administrations 
should find ways of determining which teachers are providing superior 
instruction. Adjustments ought to be made for these teachers, either in 
terms of smaller classes, reduced teaching loads, or increases in 
salary. 

Furthermore, school administrators should create situations where 
such intensified instruction can be given without taxing students or 
teachers. Students should be forbidden to elect more than a normal 
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course load, and the student-teacher ratio ought to be kept within 
prescribed limits. Teachers should be selected who will be willing to 
give this emphasis in their classes. Conferences and discussions should 
be held periodically at the school; they will deal with the problems of 
communications and what better methods for teaching communications 
can be worked out. 


D 


( Educational Leadership & the 
Elementary School Principal 


by C. R. SPAIN, H. D. DRUMMOND and 
J. 1. GOODLAD 


From the moment that teachers of education first 
Forward-looking received copies of this new book we have been getting 

enthusiastic reports on its excellence. We believe you 
too will “heartily approve” of the authors’ emphasis 
on leadership and the “useful, stimulating, meaning- 





texts ful” material throughout this outstanding text on 
elementary school administration. 371 pp.,_ illus., 
$4.50 
for 
Effective Teaching in 
TOMORROW'S 


Secondary Schools 
TEACHERS By W. M. ALEXANDER and P. M. HALVERSON 


“A stimulating book, utilizing the latest findings of 
specialists in the field. The organization assists the 
reader in appreciating the kinship of the different 
phases of dynamic teaching as well as elaborating on 





Rinehart the specifies of each phase. To those looking for a 

& Company, Inc. modern scientific treatment of group dynamics in 
secondary school teaching, Alexander and Halverson 

232 Madison Ave. supply the book.”—The High School Journal. 

New York 16, N. Y. - 564 pp., illus., $5.75. 
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Confessions of a Comma Chaser 


ROBERT L. COARD 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. D. 


Why teach English? I suppose most of us at times have wondered 
why we are in the profession. Certainly such a query most naturally 
forms itself in the minds of English teachers as they look at the appalling 
mountains of papers left behind for correction by their classes after 
the dismissal bell has rung. Isn’t the life of an English teacher after all 
just a mere grinding of gerunds and chasing of commas as many on- 
lookers think? 

As I look at the papers before me, I recall another job I once held for 
an interval of six months between the time I acquired an advanced 
degree and the opening of a new school year. This job was of the con- 
ventional eight hour a day type with no labors preceding or following 
the work period. Coming to this job from a background of teaching, I 
was perpetually amazed at the amount of free time I had on my hands. 
In fact, the extra hours occasionally got to be something of a problem. 
Now that I am back at the teaching of English, of course, the problem 
of what to do with my free time no longer exists! Nevertheless, I 
wouldn’t want to change my career as an English teacher for any 
other in spite of the extra work and the modest financial return. 

Taking for granted such things as a liking for young people required 
in all instruction, I would say the chief attraction of teaching English 
lies in the rich variety of the subject matter and its intriguing human in- 
terest appeal. Since language enters into all the affairs of life, there 
are few areas into which the English class has not gone adventuring 
with profit. Just look at the different facets of human experience handled 
in those soaring theme stacks! 

Members of one class write of the different part-time jobs they have 
held. Several girls recount harrowing episodes as baby-sitters with a 
deadly assortment of children like Dennis the Menace. Another pictures 
the Saturday matinee at the movie palace where she sells candy and pop 
corn and tries in vain to keep the smudge of little fingerprints off the 
glass display counters. 
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In the next stack containing character sketches there are also some 
good papers. One boy has written a touching portrait of his grand- 
father from the old country. Though the prose is uneven, something of 
the charm of the old gentleman and the pathos of his passing shines 
through. In another mood is the paper entitled “My Drinking Cousin 
Albert.” 

Over the high roads and bypaths of human experience the English 
teacher journeys as he suggests, discusses, and corrects these composi- 
tions. In the library or research paper he is even likelier to go farther 
afield as he guides and follows his students’ thoughts. What an amazing 
variety of topics the research paper covers! Life in the Medieval Uni- 
versity, the Peasants Revolt in Germany, Custer’s Last Battle, Human 
Sacrifice in the Aztec Empire, the Intercontinental Guided Missile— 
these are but a few out of many. Though it may sound corny and con- 
ceited, it is reasonable to believe that here the English teacher helps 
the student become acquainted with what is for him a new world of 
knowledge. 

If perhaps the research-paper class got almost as far back in time 
with those subjects as a cinemascope movie, there will always be another 
class in the very throes of practicality as it indites letters of application 
and accompanies them with data sheets. At this stage of the game the 
English teacher becomes something of a commerce teacher as he dis- 
courses of picture frame settings for letters, of block and semi-block 
styles of arrangement, of getting an interview and negotiating salary. 
No lack of variety on this job! Now he is up there in front of the room 
playing the role of personnel manager as he quizzes students on their 
qualifications for the positions they are seeking. 


A few days later and our personnel manager-English teacher has 
been transformed by a unit on word study into something of a linguist 
holding forth on flower etymologies; of the turbans in tulips, the lion’s 
teeth in dandelions, and the doves in columbines. When the poetry 
palls, there is always the excitement of surveying the surprise packages 
of new words. Teacher and class may have a go at egghead, fat cat, and 
Eisencrat from domestic politics; at Mau Mau and brainwash from the 
troubled international scene; at woofer and tweeter and telegenic and 
telecourse from the realms of high fidelity recordings and television. 
If this mixture isn’t enough to enliven one’s day, duty at any time may 
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cause the English teacher to swerve aside to point out the beauties of 
spelling receive with the e before the i. 

After a word study and dictionary unit a change of pace might be 
desirable. Like other human beings, students frequently find the sound 
of their own voices the sweetest. Why then let them talk in reports on 
magazine articles, short fiction, and reference books. The English 
teacher accordingly undergoes another of those startling metamorphoses 
that make the work stimulating, and, behold, he is an instructor in 
speech. In oral units he can emphasize the marked similarities that 
exist between speech and writing in such matters as the need of com- 
prehensive outlining, brisk beginnings, a full use of examples, and 
satisfying conclusions. He is under no obligation to confine himself 
wholly te content but should bring in comments on eye contact, voice 
modulation, distracting mannerisms, and the like. 

Not the least of the advantages of teaching English over other jobs is 
the fact that the English teacher is able to, indeed is commanded to, read 
and reread, sip and cherish so many delightful passages of poetry and 
prose. It is his congenial task to smile at the whimsicality of Lamb, to 
admire the lyric flights of Shelley, and to pay homage to the felicitious 
phrasing of Housman. Here is a great deal of compensation for the 
drudgery of prolonged paper correction. Let no word be said in dis- 
paragement of any kind of work, yet every teacher of English will feel 
that his subject has a fillip-of variety and a magic of human interest 
about it that are not so strongly present in other fields. Surely one 
ought not to be too harsh on the teaching of English, a profession that 
actually pays one to read and discuss wonderful books like The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
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Principle Principal Principles 


FELIX A. LORENZ, JR. 
Madison College, Tennessee 


Public relations is rapidly becoming a major factor in education. 
The principal’s efforts to maintain good communicational rapport with 
his community has obvious advantages. He wants to raise his teachers’ 
salaries; he needs a new elementary school addition; the auditorium 
needs. remodeling. He can only accomplish these objectives by en- 
listing the full support of the public. That is, he must develop good 
public relations. 

The writer is particularly interested in the work of “self-support- 
ing” schools. In the case of these institutions there is no tax-paying 
public, no community of parents, no church organization, and no endow- 
ment to back the administration. 

The principles which are discussed here are of significant value to 
any school administrator. However, they are particularly important, 
for the above reasons, to the principal of the “self-supporting” school. 

This important person must keep everybody happy. His students 
must enjoy their stay in his school sufficiently to want to come back 
each year until they finish, and to recommend the school to their friends. 
The parents must be satisfied that their boys and girls are receiving 
the proper education. The alumni must be assured that the school 
is- keeping up the traditions of the “good old days.” Prospective stu- 
dents and their parents must see the school progressively “keeping 
up with the times.” The neighbors must see evidences of the school’s 
being a “part of the community.” Friends from afar must be made to 
realize that the school is not just a “local institution.” 

There are many techniques which the public relations-minded ad- 
ministrator will learn to use effectively and efficiently. There are many 
“eimmicks” he will invent. But the first and primary consideration is 
the basic idea of public relations held by the leaders of the school. 

Public relations is not a tool by which an institution fastens the 
guy-wires which hold it up. It is not a collection plate in which to 
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gather funds. It is rather a philosophy of management. It is a basis 
of policy. It is a way of doing business. 

The first recorded lecture on public relations is found in the Scrip- 
ture. When Christ gave His famous Sermon on the Mount, He said to 
do business with no thought of reward in mind, but from the motive 
of being of service to others. This, He said, would bring reward openly. 
He further said to treat others as one would be treated by them. Now, 
it seems that the whole basis for public relations policies is included 
in this one simple statement. 

If the administrator will put himself in the shoes of the one with 
whom he is dealing, he will seldom err. 

If he were a student, how would he like for the school to be run? 
Can he remember when he was a student? Does he remember that 
time the principal put his hand on his shoulder and told him how 
much he appreciated his part in the class play? Or the time his class 
sponsor asked him for advice about the party? Or the night the 
superintendent met him in the drug store, and sat in the booth with 
him and visited about the things of school life? 


Do unto others... 


If he were a parent, how would he like his child educated? 

He would want to know that his child is receiving a thorough train- 
ing in things intellectual, cultural, physical, and spiritual. He would 
want to know that the teachers are fully qualified, and that the school 
has an air of refinement, that the spiritual values of life are held 
highly. Especially if it is a boarding institution, he would want to be 
assured that the program includes an adequate schedule of physical 
development, good food, etc. 

Now there are a number of ways by which parents learn these facts— 
assuming, of course, that they are facts. First of all, they learn them 
through their children. 

Many schools send regular letters of report to all the parents, tell- 
ing them of activities at the school, progress, plans for further prog- 
ress, and problems. They find the parents enthusiastically willing to 
share in these plans, problems, and progressions. 

The parents are usually the persons who receive the statements. With 
the statements must be presented any necessary information to make 
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them completely intelligible. Unusual, or extra charges will be ex- 
plained in detail. 
In other words, the parents must feel that they are getting their 


money’s worth. 


Do unto others... 

Most private schools count heavily on the support of the alumni. 
Regardless of his attitude toward the “jail” while he is attending 
school, the graduate always has a sentimental regard for his alma mater. 
This attitude means a great deal to the school where it is kept alive 
and warm. 

One good way to keep his memory active is to foster a strong alumni 
association, and to give it every possible co-operation. The alumnus 
must be made to realize that though he is gone, he is not forgotten. 

The principal will see that an active and accurate file of former 
students is maintained. These former students should receive the school 
publications (perhaps free of charge!) and copies of pamphlets, news 
items, or feature stories which appear about the school. 

An annual home coming is of inestimable value in keeping an in- 
terest alive. It should be well planned and made interesting and 
worthwhile, both to the graduates and to the present students. 

Traditions and customs of the “good old days” add sparkle and 
meaning to a school. They give it a unique and individualistic char- 
acter. This is not only good morale-building, but good publicity material 
as well. One must remember his own alma mater, and do unto others 

No matter how progressive and forward-looking the institution, 
the public will not be aware of it unless they are told. Actually, of 
course, a principal with such ideas and ideals would quite naturally 
know the value of publicity. 

Some schools may be too small to support a full-scale public rela- 
tions department. If so, the principal can do this work himself, or 
delegate it to one of the secretaries or teachers who has a loyal attitude 
and likes to engage in such activities. It is a fascinating routine—one 
of the most important administrative activities. Regular press releases 
are sent out, occasional feature stories (or ideas for them) are offered 
for publication, reporters are dealt with honestly in case of emergency 
or catastrophy, attractive pamphlets and brochures are prepared, ad- 
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vertising various aspects of the school, and there is a general attitude 
of alertness on the part of the staff. 

No one expects tragedy to strike. Consequently, few persons prepare 
for emergencies. However, a progressive administrator will do well to 
spend a little time thinking through the steps he would take should 
such an occasion occur. 

There is a case in which an alert principal saved his high school 
from being absorbed by the surrounding schools when the building 
burned to the ground. The fire started at 2:00 a.m. By 9:30 ‘a.m. he 
had the student association officers in meeting, and the same evening 
they played their scheduled ball game in borrowed uniforms on a bor- 
rowed field. This didn’t “just happen,” but was the result of fore- 
thought—‘‘just in case.” 

Every community of any consequence has a certain amount of civic 
pride. An up-and-coming school quickly becomes a part of its pride— 
if, that is, it becomes a part of the community. 

Some schools have little contact with a community. Especially is 
this true in cases of private schools—even more especially in cases of 
self-supporting schools. This is not a wholesome situation, and a warm 
feeling of friendship should be built for the school by a discreetly 
aggressive administrator. 

For example, if the principal is sincerely interested in his local 
community, he will find a warm welcome at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, service clubs, and other local organizations. They will appre- 
ciate his interest and co-operation in making their city a better place 
in which to live, and they will show their appreciation in a very 
material way. 

This is not to say that he should be a “joiner,” not that he may go 
with ulterior motives. That’s not what the plan calls for. But, if from 
commendable motives, “you give, so shall it be given unto you.” 


] 


Do unto others... 

Public relations, as a program, involves serious study and long- 
range planning. As was pointed out in connection with the high school 
that burned during the night, one must think of all types of possibilities. 
Anything can happen in the administrator’s line of duty—and it 
usually does. 

One must not infer that public relations policies are for use in case 
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of emergency. The day by day activities of the school reveal the public 
relations attitudes and abilities of the administrator. 

For an example of a specific campaign, the alumni association will be 
considered. What can one do to vitalize his former students with a 
concern for the well-being of their alma mater? How can he keep their 
interest year after year? 

Quite naturally, the first step would be for the administrator to be 
100% in favor of a strong association. A fortiori, they will also be 
100% loyal to the school, and to the traditions and standards it has 
developed through the years. Next, the principal must show the alumni, 
by full cooperation, that the administration is with them. 

Here is a touchy situation. The principal is running the school, and 
must do so in harmony with his ideas and ideals. The correlation, be- 
tween his ideal and those of the alumni is not always too high. Many 
of them are not educators, and some look at things from a very shallow 
point of view, in terms of logic. 

It would seem to boil down to a matter of co-operating in every way 
possible, and in such a way as to warrant their co-operation in return. 
There are many activities in which the principal will want to work with 
them very closely, such as the alumni publication, annual homecoming, 
banquets, etc. 

Some time ago Bruce Barton said that from now on he expects pub- 
lic relations to be the number one item on the planning agenda of every 
important or successful businessman. 

Today’s principal can spend considerable energy, time, and money 
in a thorough study of the meaning, value, and methods of public 
relations, and reap rich rewards. 
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Do English Teachers ‘Gladly Teach’? 


(An imaginary speech to the Middle Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 
based on real material. ) 


JAMES BYRD 
State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 


Madam Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The story is told—too frequently, probably—of the elderly maiden 
lady who went to heaven, seeking entrance, She knocked on the door. 
“Who is it?” asked St. Peter. “It is I,” replied the lady. “Well, go to 
the other place,” he answered calmly, “we have enough English teachers 
up here now.” 

That story is somewhat funny to those of you who have not heard it 
and still have the desirable ability to laugh at yourself. Yet, its popu- 
larity or currency gives it some significance beyond mere humor. It 
illustrates the accepted stereotype of the high school English teacher. 
This teacher speaks with strict grammatical correctness that differen- 
tiates her from other people. She is elderly and unmarried. No doubt she 
taught because she had nothing else to do. According to the stereotype, 
these “old maids” just naturally teach English—mostly grammar. This 
stereotype has annoyed me for some time, and I have been eager to 
prove it false. I have done so—to my satisfaction, at least—here in 
middle Tennessee. 

The idea that teachers are often remembered when the facts they 
attempted to teach are long forgotten is not new, but it impressed me 
with new force when I recently heard my freshman composition stu- 
dents discuss their high school teachers with much more interest, insight, 
and clarity than they did the syntax of a sentence. It was with special 
praise or vituperation that they discussed their former English teachers. 
An idea occurred to me. “Write a character sketch for tomorrow,” I 
said, “of one of your high school teachers.” The resulting papers were 
not dull. A majority of the students wrote about a former English teach- 
er, and certainly the most vivid sketches of them all were about English 
teachers. This indicated to me—though with no scientific accuracy— 
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that the English teacher probably makes the most lasting impression, 
good or bad, on the minds of a majority of students. 


Some students characterized their English teachers as their best 
teacher; others showed him to be their worst. The term “old maid,” 
which I mentioned in the beginning, was frequently used, but the 
person to whom it was applied did not fit the stereotype at all. Indeed, 
as the term was used by most of the students, it had no connection with 
age or marital status; it merely concerned attitudes and conduct. There 
were young “old maids,” old “old maids,” married “old maids,” single 
“old maids,” and male “old maids.” Several students were apparently 
aware of the stereotype and wrote: “She was an old maid but had a 
good sense of humor,” or “. . . but everyone still liked her,” or “. . . 
but she was very broadminded and a good teacher.” 


The personal appearance of the teacher filled up a large part of the 
sketches. If she was teo thin, critical high school eyes noticed every 
bony structure; if she was too fat, no budge went unnoticed. Comments 
on clothes ranged from the very complimentary to the opposite, but few 
were indifferent. One student wrote: “She was always dressed in clothes 
that fitted well and looked attractive on her.” Another declared: “Her 


clothes hung loosely on her. When she argued her emotions would get 
her clothes out of shape.” 


The habits and idiosyncrasies of the teacher caused reactions that 
varied from amused tolerance to serious distress. “She had one bad 
point. . . . She thought English was the best course that was taught 
in high school,” one student wrote. Another admitted that some habits 
“sot on our nerves.” “One of these was chewing on her glasses.” Another 
teacher liked “to powder her nose,” while one “was very emotional 
and many times cried in class.” 


Stale jokes and dull personal experiences proved most annoying. 
Some typical comments went like this: “All during the class the teacher 
talked about his family and his adventures as a minister.” “Her jokes 
didn’t appeal to high school students and she talked too much about 
her personal experiences.” “She talked too much about personal matters. 
Her main topics were about her grandfather’s great deeds and her 
college life.” “She would be more suited to younger children, because 
the jokes she told were not even funny to high school students.” “She 
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would start talking about something else. Her usual subject was her 
ancestors.” 

The most serious condemnation was of classroom habits and in- 
tellectual honesty. The students commented: “Even if she were wrong, 
she wouldn’t admit it.” “She was one of the most stubborn people that 
I have ever known, but only when she thought she was right.” “She 
was the type of person who would never admit that she was wrong.” 
“She would criticize you in front of the class.” “A little too outspoken 
and inquisitive for a teacher.” “She teaches for the sheer joy of being 
able to dominate and belittle her students.” “One of her characteristics 
was a sarcastic humor.” 

Favoritism was not too wide spread, but when noticed it was severely 
condemned: “One of her main faults was that she had pets which al- 
ways consisted of girls.” “If she liked a person, he would pass. If she 
did not like him, he would not pass.” “She was . . . a young, unmarried 
girl who flirted with all the older boys and never tried to teach us any- 
thing.” “She liked boys somewhat better than she did girls.” “She got 
along with girls better than she did with boys because she seemed to 
like them better.” “Our teacher was somewhat biased; if a boy played 
footvall, he didn’t need to worry too much abvat his grades.” “The 
grades, as a whole, were based on how well the teacher liked you.” 

Teaching method was observed and commented on by a few. Some 
sensed the lack of preparation on the part of the teacher. One wrote: 
“While I was a freshman my teacher didn’t know much more about 
English than I did; therefore I didn’t learn much.” Several noticed 
an inability to teach: “She knew a lot about English, but she didn’t 
teach in a way to be easily understood.” “Throughout my sophomore 
year, we covered a little bit about a lot of things, not taking time to 
completely cover anything.” “She was well versed on the subject of 
English grammar, but she didn’t quite know how to teach anyone.” 

The matter of grading papers is always one of interest to the stu- 
dent. Two of them commented: “She was so slow grading papers that 
the quarter was over before she turned them back.” “She made long 
homework assignments, graded them without returning or explaining 

the mistakes.” 

The picture my students painted was not as dark as these remarks 
may lead you to believe. There were many excellent teachers mentioned. 
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Several of the teachers who had the bad traits just mentioned also had 
some good points. Others were praised as “the best teacher in school.” 
This kind of teacher was spoken of as “a true friend,” “the jolliest 
person you have ever met,” “alert and well read,” and “good natured, 
well educated, with a fine sense of humor.” Other comments showed 
the qualities of a good teacher as the students saw them: “She was a 
very happy person, and she reflected her happiness in the classroom.” 
“Her classes were never dull.” “I think it would have been an aid to 
my learning if she had been a little older and less attractive.” “She 
had a pleasing personality and a good sence of humor.” “She was al- 
ways smiling and seldom had a cross word for anyone.” “He taught 
English with an open mind and he was always ready to accept any- 
thing new or different.” “She had a way of making things interesting.” 
“She took a personal interest in her students.” “My English teacher was 
a wonderful individual with the ability to understand his students.” 
“She had a broad outlook on life and often said things that made you 
stop and think.” 

These themes by my students lead me to one conclusion: Students 
study the teacher more than they do the subject matter. You, as English 
teachers, will not be forgotten. Your intellectual ability, your cultural 
attitude, your sense of fairness and—equally important—sense of 
humor, and even the good taste with which you dress, will be remem- 
bered long after your students forget to say “It is I.” 
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Musée Pedagogique— 


France’s Educational Service 


LEONARD A. OSTLUND 
Kent State University, Ohio 


I. History 


In 1875 the Musée Pédagogique was established as a lending library.’ 
In that era, France was mainly rural and there was a crucial need for 
the dissemination and communication of information among public 
school teachers. Since then, the organization has become a nationwide 
service, an educational clearing house which serves elementary and 
secondary public school personnel. Actually, the name is a misnomer, 
for the museum aspect is a minor function. However, future plans in- 
clude the establishment of a permanent exhibit which will depict the 
history of education in France. 


The Musée Pédagogique is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Education. The central bureau is in the Latin Quarter of Paris, near 
the great universities. It includes lecture rooms, research facilities, a 
library, and exhibition rooms. Due to a shortage of space, some func- 
tions are carried out in adjoining buildings. However, neighborhood 
property is being acquired so that eventually all bureaus will be lo- 
cated centrally. At the present time, about 400 people are employed. 

The Musée Pédagogique is the official French center for information 
regarding primary education. Courses of instruction are offered by 
radio and correspondence, leading to the first degree. Moreover, many 
educational organizations meet here for conferences and conventions. 
Administratively, the Musée Pédagogique is divided into departments 
which function separately, though all are coordinated. Moreover, there 
are related services. 


*The writer is indebted to M. Robert Mallet, Service de la Recherche Pédagogique for 
his cooperation. This article was based upon information obtained through interviews by 
the writer at Paris, France, and from the following publications of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation: 

“Bulletin Bibliographique,” “Bulletin Officiel de L’Education Nationale,” “L’Educa- 

tion Nationale,” and “Musée Pédagogique.” 
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Il. Major Departments 


A. The Bureau of Study and Information 

This service is handled by consultation or correspondence. In- 
dividuals write for information regarding education or teaching. A 
response is mailed within ten days. Either the question is answered, 
or the correspondent is told that one will be forthcoming shortly. Oc- 
casionally, a question indicates a lack of background or appreciation 
for the problem. In such cases, the question is answered and further 
references are suggested. Incoming mail averages twelve sacks daily. 


The outgoing mail amounted to bulletins and letters which reached a 
height of eight feet. 


B. The Publication Service 


Various bulletins concerning general or special information are 
published and sold. The following three important official publications 
appear regularly and are circulated widely: 

1. “L’Education Nationale,’ which is an informal, informative 

journal, published weekly, with a current circulation of 250,000. 

2. “Bulletin Officiel de L’Education Nationale,” which is a more 


formal and technical weekly publication, and is distributed to 
all public schools. 


3. “Bulletin Bibliographique,” which is published once per month 


and contains digests and critiques of books, articles, and tech- 
niques. It is distributed to all schools and public libraries. 


C. Extension Service 


Exhibitions and lectures permit a nationwide coverage of educa- 
tional materials. They function as an extension service, stimulating 
and informing educators. As an example of the types of exhibitions, the 
writer was privileged to attend the following simultaneous showings 
in Paris: 

1. Art instruction in rural schools by non-specialists. It comprised 
paintings and drawings in various media by 9 and 10-year olds. The 
subject matter included animals, birds, landscapes, and designs. 

2. Teaching the French language at Toumbaya in Equatorial Africa. 
This was a bright and colorful exhibition of primitive art produced by 
African adolescents in the study of French by a graphic approach. The 
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subject matter included birds, huts, and portraits. Some drawings 
pleased Picasso so much that he signed them “with all my best wishes.” 


3. Exhibition of Grants Zellidja 

This competition is named in honor of its founder and is open to 
male high school seniors. According to the rules, the candidate is to 
travel near or far on his own initiative with a minimum of outside fi- 
nancial assistance. The research is then written up in the form of a 
scrapbook, illustrated by photographs, drawings, news clippings, etc. 
A very modest sum is granted for the first phase of the research. 

If the project is accepted, another small sum is given for a second 
and more thorough investigation in the same manner. From this group, 
the best 25 are awarded scholarships to the university, presented by the 
President of the Republic. The wide variety and ingenious presenta- 
tion of these studies was amazing. The studies included material from 
many fields of agricultural, social, and scientific study, drawn from 
throughout the world. 


D. Audio-visual Aids 

This division approves all films, slides, records, radio and tele- 
vision programs for the schools. They produce radio, television, and 
film programs. In this connection, it is interesting to note that they 
were able to improve television reception. Their Bureau of Standards 
had refused to use television for educational purposes until the fourteen 
percent image distortion had been reduced to seven percent. Two 
months later, two manufacturers had qualified and seven months later, 
all had met these rigid specifications. 


E. Bureau of Equipment Standards 


All school equipment is carefully screened. Everything used in 
the schools is pretested. The writer saw beds, springs, mattresses, desks, 
and tables in the process of testing and inspection. 


Ill. Related Services 
A. The Central Library for Public Instruction 


This library is claimed to be the richest collection of educational 
works in the world. It contains 2,600 journals from France and other 
nations. Moreover, there are administrative and legislative annals of 
the Ministry of Education, as well as documents, tests, and competitive 
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university examinations. It is open to visitors and includes a free 
lending department and mail service. ° 


B. The Statistical Bureau 


The Bureau Universitaire de Statistique de Scolaire et Profession- 
nelle is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education and Ministry 
of Labor jointly. Their functions include the following: 


1. The survey of demands for workers in all fields 

2. The compilation of new techniques and practices 

3. The setting of standards and curricula of training for each career 

4. The publication of “Avenir” (The Future) each month. This 
journal gives full information, orientation, and documentation concern- 
ing vocations. 

5. The distribution of such material to the school. In each secondary 
and technical school, one teacher is responsible for this information. 
These services were regarded so highly for their comprehensiveness 
that the Musée Pédagogique was chosen by UNESCO as a service or- 
ganization. 


IV. Conclusion 


In conclusion, the main purpose of the Musée Pédagogique is to 
serve education in France through information and by the encourage- 
ment of scholarship and high standards. On the applied level, they 
stimulate educational research in teaching and methods, by concentra- 
tion on what is done and how it is done. The various departments of 


the Musée Pédagogique, in conjunction with affiliated organizations, 
offer a variety of important services which contribute significantly to 
the improvement of education in France. 





Forgotten Areas Needing Remedial 
Help In Adolescence 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O. S. F., Ph.D. 
Department of Psychology 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Many factors which help to shape the lives of adolescents are re- 
flected in their behavior in school, in their responses, in their spontan- 
eous actions. Likewise are there many cases wherein the school can 
help, where remedial measures are in order. Aware of the difficulties 
under which the child is living, a teacher by tactful guidance and di- 
rection, by wise counsel and prudent caution can lend a helping hand 
before he becomes a serious problem to himself or to others. 


When one first hears the words, remedial help, he is prone to think 
spontaneously of deficiencies in reading, in spelling, in arithmetic, and 
the like. These are but a few of the many areas wherein therapeutic 
techniques may be in order. Tactful assistance by way of remedial 
help may be necessary in the physical and mental, as well as in the 
social, moral, and the spiritual life of the child at all age levels, but 
especially during adolescence. 


How to give this remedial help is in itself a problem of no mean 
dimensions. A new understanding may be in order. As Curran (21) 
aptly states, “A persen who is deeply involved in personal problems 
may be in such a state of mind that any further pressure is like the 
straw that breaks the camel’s back. He has usually been told what he 
should do, often many times, and it has not helped. The first thing such 
a person needs is an opportunity to unburden himself. To do this, he 
must be able to go to someone in whom he has confidence and whom he 
feels will understand and appreciate the weight of his problems and the 
degree of his own weakness. A person who comes for counseling is not 
seeking approval. On the contrary, the fact that he wants help indicates 
at least some confused desire to change. Often, this desire is strong 
and clearly expressed.” 
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Physical disabilities, either of recent origin or of long standing dura- 
tion may be the basic cause of retardation in any one or more of the 
other areas of development. At times parents and others may have 
thought the maximum of help already given and consequently have given 
up as hopeless any further therapeutic procedures. The alert and 
observant teacher may direct such a one toward a course of action 
which will either help to lessen his debilitating condition or else assist 
him to cope with it more successfully and without retardation in other 
areas of development. The same may be said of disease or injury. 

Protracted illness may have caused the child to develop habits and 
manners, and attitude toward life, or a complacency toward his condi- 
tion, which precludes further development in a healthy and normal 
fashion. Particularly when parents are blind to this condition, is the 
teacher obligated the more to guide and direct such a one back to a 
normal, healthful outlook on life. It may take real effort on the part 
of the teacher to find some spark of interest dormant in the child. If 
and when he does, he can capitalize upon that interest using it as a 
springboard to get the child out of that rut and back to a normal life 
again. 

Then, too, there is the universal need for experience. The adolescent 
as well as the child may engage in explorations of behavior. The more 
unfamiliar type of behavior frequently becomes the most alluring. As 
Schneiders (35) says, “Parents and teachers must realize that youth 
will secure experience in one way or another. There is thus a necessity 
for providing them with opportunities for experience. The activities 
springing from this need must be channelized into socially and morally 
acceptable ways of acting. There are good books, movies, and radio 
programs. There are field trips, sports, games, parties, and dances 
that can be enjoyed. There are, in short, many acceptable modes of 
conduct through which this natural urge can be gratified. Unless such 
means are provided, youth itself might choose the wrong ones.” 


Remedial measures may likewise be necessary to strengthen and 
build-up cultural insights in the pupils. For example, one particular 
group, or gang, or clique may take a fancy to some peculiar habit or 
behavior such as a group of boys who might persist in wearing their 
hats in the building, or a group of girls who accentuate a certain fad 
such as wearing jackets backwards, obnoxious to everyone else. There 
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may be some deep-seated underlying cause of this behavior. The more 
the teacher argues and reprimands, the more the tension grows between 
pupils and teacher. As a rule such a group of children neither under- 
stands the teacher’s reason for demanding the change nor does the 
teacher understand the pupil’s reasons for that type of behavior. 
Remedial help in such behavior becomes a very subtle matter. The 
teacher must win the cooperation of his pupils before he will be able 
to unearth the underlying motives of the behavior. Ordinarily it will 
be found to rest in a lack of cultural insight. 

Individual differences vary in every classroom. Personality differ- 
ences are not infrequently at the root of difficulties in many areas. 
As stated elsewhere by the writer (9), there are “other, more intangible 
and subjective components of personality. These include the individual’s 
aspirations and feelings, his individual motives, his convictions, his 
purposes that give direction to his ways of thinking, feeling and acting, 
his relationships to himself, to his companions, to his God. One might 
here speak of an entire core of inner feelings constituting the inner life 
of the individual. It is this inner make-up of an individual’s personality 
that defies accurate measurement, if indeed it may be measured at all. 
For example, what is determining the direction and content of the 
individual’s thought? Is he himself clearly aware of the direction of 
his thinking? What is the inner motive that causes his feelings in a 
particular circumstance to be such as they are? These are some of 
the questions the alert teacher must be ready to analyze in order to 
understand the motivation behind certain adolescent behavior, before 
he can apply-remedial measures.” 


Emotional problems with groups or with individuals within the 
group may be another area in which suitable remedial help is needed. 
When a teacher senses evidence of tension in the behavior of an in- 
dividual or of a group it is time for him to reflect on the possibility 
of origin of such an emotional disturbance. At times an individual may 
show this by repeated tardiness or by truancy, by a refusal to con- 
tribute to the work of the group and by a lack of response and sullenness 
during class procedures. The symptoms are quite visible, but the under- 
lying cause may be more difficult to ascertain. For the teacher to 
meet the symptoms with punishment would be but to aggravate the cause 
and intensify rather than reduce the already highly accelerated tension. 
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There may be many possible causes for such behavior. It may be 
that the individual in question needs to work alone for a while before 
again continuing on the group project. When he realizes that he can do 
something well, then he may again be eager to make his contribution 
to the class activity. Or, again, the teacher may help to reduce the 
tension by getting the pupil in question into some other school activity 
for the time. For example, he may get him interested in the school band. 
In this way the teacher lets the pupil know that he is accepting him, 
that he wants to help him, that he is his friend, even though he cannot 
always accept his behavior. 

In assisting these adolescents, the teacher may need to study both 
their work and play activities. Even intellectual interests may serve as 
an escape. “There should always be some positive objective in view,” 
says Magner (29), “some idea of making oneself more useful to 
society, some broadening and deepening of one’s understanding and 
sympathies, some expression of one’s creative talents. For this reason, 
the careful selection of a hobby, whether it be stamp collecting, music, 
art, or any one of a thousand activities that mean systematic and pro- 
gressive mental development, is a wise and fruitful form of self-dis- 
cipline. 

Persons who can co-ordinate their activities in line with their special 
work, and take their supreme interest and pleasure in their work, have 
learned the inner secret of this development.” 

Speaking of both the intellectual and emotional debilitation that 
is characteristic of inadequate personalities, Moore (31) maintains 
that there “seems to be a common factor involved in all. .. . Why does 
the mind take such excessive pains to demonstrate to its own personal 
satisfaction that the questionable line of conduct that it seeks to pursue 
proceeds from the very noblest motives of action? Why, unless it 
cherishes with the most scrupulous care an ideal of personal excellence 
that it cannot relinquish, even when it is determined to seek the satis- 
faction of desires with which that ideal is essentially incompatible?” 

At other times tensions of individuals may be carried into the group. 
In such a case one child’s sullenness and refusal to work could prove 
a very disrupting influence on the whole class. At times group tensions 
have their roots in group fears and group hostilities, even though no 
individual member of the group appears responsible. In this case, it 
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may be a lack of motivation. Therapeutic measures in such a case ne- 
cessitate the arousal of new interests in the group. On the other hand, 
the occasion could arise in which the group has expended too much 
energy and relaxes into a state of irresponsibility. A change of the 
type of activity may be the answer in this case. 

In all cases requiring remedial help, it is important that the teacher 
himself, as well as the group, pause from time to time to evaluate the 
progress obtained through the remedial measures. This also provides 
a starting point for new enterprises and a variety in the nature of as 
well as the kinds of activities that will help to develop wholesome atti- 
tudes in the adolescent. For this purpose some teachers have used 
successfully such instruments as the Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale 
(7) and the Child Personality Scale (5) to gain insight into problems 
of which they were heretofore unaware. 

It is hoped that this brief article will stimulate teachers to more 
intensive study for the purpose of helping adolescents in these often 
forgotten areas, wherein remedial assistance is of far-reaching im- 
portance. 
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Arts 


HaNseN, Henry Harawp. Costumes 
and Styles. Dutton, 1956. 160p. $5.95. 
This book gives, by text and illustrations, 
the evolution of fashion from early Egypt 


to the present. The fashion illustrations are 
in color which adds much to the book. 


Children’s Literature 


ALEXANDER, ANNE. ABC of Cars and 
Trucks. Doubleday, 1956. unp. $2.50. 
This unusual ABC Book has page illus- 
trations that will absorb the interest of the 
young child. A rhyming couplet accompanies 


each picture, which is well chosen in each 
case. 


ANNIXTER, JANE AND ANNIXTER, 
PauL. The Runner. Holiday, 1956. 
220p. $2.75. 


Clem Mayfield had had serious problems 
before he came to live at his uncle’s ranch 
in Wyoming. This story concerns his capture 
of a wild stallion and the love of the horse 
and a dog for the boy. High point of interest 
hangs on the struggle of the two animals to 
survive the winter in the mountains. 
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BaLpwINn, Ciara. Timber From Ter- 
ry Forks. Abingdon, 1956. 159p. $2.00. 


Max and Scotty love the lumber camp 
where their fathers work. Being alert and 
observing, they discover some unusual activi- 
ties about the camp and help in clearing up 
the trouble. Middle elementary reading. 


Beim, JERROLD. Too Many Sisters. 
Morrow, 1956. 46p. $2.00. 


Four are too many sisters around the 
house or the club house, but these same four 
are useful as rescue crew when a snow ball 
fight is almost lost and the hero has a 
sprained ankle. Appealing, true to life il- 
lustrations are an asset to this well-written 
story. For very young readers. 


BLACKBURN, EpitH G. Land of the 
Silver Spruce. Abelard, 1956. 173p. 
$2.50. 


This mining story gives the experiences 
of a pioneer family in setting up their home 
in the mountains of Colorado. Adjustment 
to difficulty and disappointment is shown 
well, and the final success comes gradually 
and brings a happy ending. Junior high 
school readers. 
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BLoucu, GLENN. After the Sun Goes 
Down. Whittlesey, 1956. 48p. $2.50. 


The exciting sounds of the animals at night 
give young people the same feeling of inter- 
est in the world around them that the habits 
described here give them as they read. 
Children enjoy being informed by such an 
attractive book. The pictures and the in- 
formation may make the children want to sit 
up at night and “find out.” 


Bortanp, Har. High, Wide and 
Lonesome. Lippincott, 1956. 25lp. 
$3.75. 


The story of a boy on the vast plains of 
Colorado at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury. A gripping story of pioneer life in 
modern times. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLIN M. AND VAU- 
CHAN, ELeanor. Mickey's Magnet. 
Crowell, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


With amusing pictures and simple text, 
the basic information about magnets is set 
out here for the young reader. Those in- 
terested in science will enjoy the brief 
story. Retarded readers will be able to re- 
lax as interest carries them through the 
easy sentences. 


BueHR, WALTER. Meat From Ranch 
To Table. Morrow, 1956. 95p. $2.50. 


A story book for young children, this 
book includes anecdotes concerning our 
changing food habits. Interesting illustrations 
and maps add to the fascinating story. 


Butters, DorotHy GILMAN. Girl in 
Buckskin. Macrae, 1956. 190p. $2.75. 


Made orphan by an Indian raid, Rebecca 
Pumroy, was “bound out” to a neighbor. 
Faced with a marriage with a man she 
feared, she runs away with her brother, 
who has been brought up by Indians. They 
make their home in a quiet valley with a 
small peaceful tribe of Indians. How she 
lived, learned Indian ways, built her own 
cabin, killed her own meat, and finally met 
a white man who took her back to her own 
way of living make an absorbing story. 
Colonial life, American history background 
for high school readers. 


CAMERON, ELEANOR. Stowaway to 
the Mushroom Planet. Little, 1956. 
226p. $2.75. 


Chuck and David make another exciting 





trip to the Mushroom Planet. This time 
there is trouble with an eccentric person 
who is determined to make the trip with 
them, even though they have refused. The 
adventure will absorb the interest of upper 
elementary readers. 


CuHeney, Nina EHLERS. Pippity Pop- 
pity Popcorn. Vantage, 1956. 77p. 
$2.00. 


Against a background of pleasant home 
activities, Jean and Jimmy learn the facts of 
the growth and handling of popcorn. The 
story, sentence structure, and wholesome at- 
mosphere make it excellent reading for very 
young readers. 


CLyMER, ELEANOR. Sociable Toby. 
Watts, 1956. 8lp. $2.50. 


Loveable and loving Toby, a wooly black 
dog, was brought to Blue Hill for a watch 
dog. This was hard for a dog that loved 
everybody. How his loving disposition saved 
a dangerous situation is a wonderful story 
for primary children. 


CoLtinc, Susan. Frogmorton. 
Knopf, 1956. 148p. $2.50. 


Poor old Timothy Ptolemy Tortoise is 
overjoyed at the prospect of spending the 
holidays at Frogmorton Hall in Frobishire 
with his dear friend, Frederick Fitzherbert 
Frog. His encounter with Father Christmas, 
the battle with the rats, and winning the 
race at Ascot to pay back taxes combine to 
make a fascinating story. Drawings by Ernest 
H. Shepard of Christopher Robin fame add 
much to this entertaining book. 


Crisp, FRANK. Java Wreckmen. 
Coward, 1956. 248p. $3.00. 


Very lively story of deep-sea diving. Plenty 
of action with colorful characterizations. 
Takes place in Indonesian waters immed- 
iately after the struggle for independence. 
Guerrilla bands, tropical storms, and deni- 
zen of the deep are tied into a swiftly moving 
pack of surprises. 


CrRoMAN, Dorotuy Younc. The 
Mystery of Steamboat Rock. Putnam, 
1956. 192p. $2.75. 


Twelve year old Eddie finds a mystery 
that involves a beautiful horse, and his 
experiences which follow will interest junior 
high school readers. Early settlement in 
Grand Coulee region. 
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Dar.ineG, Louis. Penguins. Morrow, 
1956. 64p. $2.00. 


Elementary readers interested in scientific 
information will enjoy this detailed account 
of the life of a penguin. The ceremonies 
which accompany the epochs of living, his 
social life, his ability to meet the hardships 
of his ice-bound home make excellent read- 
ing. Beautiful illustrations throughout. 


Davis, Lyp1a. South Sea Holiday. 
Little, 1956. 204p. $2.95. 


The two Johnston children live on an 
island in the Pacific Ocean, but when they 
go with their doctor-father to a more remote 
island they find new adventures with whales, 
sharks, caves and coral reefs. South Sea 
Island background for upper elementary 
readers. 


De La Rocue, Mazo. The Song of 
Lambert. Little, 1955. 52p. $2.00. 


Told with delicate charm is this fanciful 
little story of a lamb who could sing and his 
strange adventures. Written by the well- 
known and popular author of the Jalna 
books, with delightfully appropriate illus- 
trations by Eileen Soper. 


Dunsinc, Dorotuy May. The Semi- 
nole Trail. Longmans, 1956. 211p. 
$3.00. 

Rod Wheeler, scout and Indian interpreter 
during the Seminole War, discovers a dan- 
gerous man and brings exciting personal 
experiences. His Indian friend and plucky 
Dolly James help him in running down the 
criminal. Junior high school readers. 


EARLE, OLIVE L. Crickets. Morrow, 
1956. unp. $2.00 


This beautifully illustrated book explains 
the development of a cricket from the be- 
ginning, and shows how it differs from other 
insects. The interesting and sympathetic 
handling of the subject will please elemen- 
tary readers interested in actual information. 


Finney, GERTRUDE. Is This My Love. 
Longmans, 1956. 228p. $3.00. 


Beatrice Whitcliff is one of the maids sent 
over by the London Company to the Virginia 
Colony. Their impressions and experiences 
in the life of the colony make interesting 
background reading for high school students. 
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FLOHERTY, JoHN H. Forest Ranger. 
Lippincott, 1956. 142p. $2.75. 


Scores of thrilling stories of adventure 
and heroism in the forests. Trained men, 
brave and sturdy, contest with the elements, 
pests, dangerous wild beasts and—most sav- 
age of all—human violators of the wise laws 
for protection of the trees. Liberal half- 
tones. 


GILBERT, Miriam. Eli Whitney: Mas- 
ter Craftsman. Abingdon, 1956. 128p. 
$1.50. 


Written for elementary readers, this brief 
account of Eli Whitney emphasizes his early 
traits and follows with the fulfillment of his 
dreams of going to college and his patience 
and persistence in the perfecting and manuv- 
facturing of his invention. Black and white 
illustrations. 


Grant, Bruce. Longhorn: A Story 
of the Chisholm Trail. World Pub. Co., 
1956. 215p. $2.75. 


An unusual western story built around a 
big red steer and two boys who loved him. 
The steer led a great herd of longhorns from 
southern Texas to Dodge City, with many 
exciting adventures. It was in 1879 when 
the Chisholm Trail was important and carry- 
ing a herd up to market meant danger from 
Indians, rustlers, buffalo herds, and other 
hardships of the drive. An authentic picture 
of the Old West for high school readers. 


Grimm, Jakos Lupwic KARE AND 
Grimm, W. K. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Garden City, 1954. 256p. $1.49. 


The Grimm brothers first published this 
collection in 1812, merely to preserve their 
stories for the future study of European 
folklore. But to their amazement, the book 
was an instantaneous success, and the stories, 
which even then were so old that their origin 
was lost in the distant past, soon spread 
over Europe and to America. Today they are 
the cherished heritage of the whole human 


race, This edition, appropriately illustrated © 
by Leonard Weisgard, is very attractive and / 


invites reading. 


HarKINS, PHILIP. Young Skin Diver. 
Morrow, 1956. 188p. $2.75. 


Ned Palmer has ambitions as a surfboard 
rider, but an accident involving the life of 
his friend gives an opportunity..to lear 
something of skin diving. A new world of 
study and activity is opened for him as lhe 
trains for work under the sea. 
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Haywoop, Caro.Lyn. Betsy’s Busy 
Summer. Morrow, 1956. 189p. $2.75. 


Another story of popular Betsy and her 
adventures. Middle elementary girls enjoy 
the Carolyn Haywood stories and will wel- 
come a new account of Betsy’s adventures 
and activities. 


Hazetine, A. I. AND Smitu, E. S. 
The Year Around: Poems for Children. 
Abingdon, 1956. 192p. $2.50. 


Here are 192 poems for children by 118 
different authors. From the coming of the 
springtime, THE YEAR AROUND follows 
the procession of the months. Included are 
poems for every month of the year. The 
poems are varied in mood and appeal, fresh 
and inspiring. Parents and teachers who 
are always looking for seasonal poems will 
welcome this distinguished anthology. 


Le Granp, HeEnperRsSON. Matilda. 


Abingdon, 1956. 63p. $2.00. 


Matilda, written and illustrated by Le 
Grand, is about a goat important enough to 
Columbia University to be made an honorary 
student. 

The impossible situation in which the goat 
with her natural tendencies is placed, help 
to make the story highly entertaining. 


Hocner, DorotHy Cuitps. Frogs 
and Polliwogs. Crowell, 1956. 68p. 
$2.50. 


Frogs and toads have interesting peculiari- 
ties just as people do. This brief account 
presents a clear, readable text explaining the 
details of the life of a frog, with excellent 
illustrations in black and white. Middle ele- 
mentary readers, 


JacneporFr, M. A. AND TILLHAGEN, 
C. H. The Gypsies’ Fiddie and Other 


Gypsy Tales. Vanguard, 1956. 186p. 
$3.00. 


This collection of more than twenty stories 
are of gypsy origin. Brief and unusual, they 
make interesting reading for elementary 
readers. 


Jounson, E. Nev. Wyatt Earp. Mes- 
sner, 1956. 192p. $2.95. 


Very interesting account of the life and 
times of the famous gun-slinging marshal. 
Has readability as well as authenticity. Wild 
Bill Hickok, wild Indians, and gun men of 
all sorts are captured in print. Illustrations 
are lusty and imaginative. 





KOHLER, JuLILLY H. The Sun Shines 
Bright. Crowell, 1956. 207p. $2.75. 


Family life in Kentucky when there was 
time for month long visits and Chautauquas 
and county fairs. The reactions of eleven 
year old Mary Elizabeth dominate the story, 
which is built of wholesome experiences of 
southern life at that period. 


LAMBERT, ELotse. Our Language, 
The Story of the Words We Use. 181p. 
$3.00. 


This is the story, fascinatingly told, of 
English as it is spoken in America—a story 
that began at the dawn of civilization, con- 
tinued through ancient times, modern history, 
and is still changing. There are sections on 
the geography of words, and on the use of 
words. This is very readable and will be of 
general interest to junior-senior high school 
youth, 


LANCASTER, Bruce. Roll Shenan- 
doah. Little, 1956. 316p. $3.95. 


A story of Sheriden’s Valley Campaign in 
which a New York TRIBUNE reporter not 
only describes the action but involves him- 
self in some heavy fighting. Interesting but 
hardly exciting. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Lit- 
tle Pear and the Rabbits. Morrow, 
1956. 125p. $2.50. 


Little Pear returns with -interesting ad- 
ventures against an authentic Chinese back- 
ground, The activities of his family in this 
small Chinese village make up the story 
written for young readers. 


Law, FREDERICK Hovuxk. Great Ad- 
ventures. Globe, 1956. 384p. $2.40. 


An account of many colorful adventures, 
past and present, in Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, the Polar regions, 
and on the seas. Good reference material 
for upper grades. 


McCiunc, Ropsert M. Green 
Darner: The story of a dragonfly. 
Morrow, 1956. 48p. $2.00. 


The life of a dragon fly is made fascinat- 
ing by the story of Green Darner. His con- 
tacts with other living creatures of the pond 
where he lives are brought to life through 
factual statements and beautiful illustrations. 
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CATHERINE SCHAEFER. 


McEwen, 
Away We Go! Crowell, 1956. 111p. 
$2.50. 


Here are 100 poems by 54 different authors 
that parents and teachers will find excellent 
for reading aloud to very young children. 
The selections are carefully chosen, well 
arranged, and attractively presented. 


MacGrecor, ELLen. Mr. Ferguson 
of the Fire Department. Whittlesey, 
1956. 32p. $2.00. 


Most poles are to slide down, but not the 
one short Mr. Ferguson installed so that he 
could keep up with the five other firemen. 
One slides up that pole—that was until the 
firemen learned it worked both ways. 

This funny story is sure to entertain all 
youngsters and they will probably want to go 
right down to the nearest fire department to 
try out their poles. 


Moore, Livian. Wobbly Wheels. 


Abingdon, 1956. 47p. $1.50. 
WOBBLY WHEELS is a story of how 


Pete teaches Jenny to ride the new bicycle 
she got for Christmas and how Jenny shows 
Pete how to use his gift, skates. 

The story ends happily with both children 
having mastered the use of gifts they had 
waited to use until a snow melted. 


Mowat, Faruey. Lost in the Bar- 
rens. Little, 1956. 244p. $3.00. 


A city-bred white boy and his Indian 
friend get lost from their band of Indian 
hunters in the great Arctic wastes. How they 
find a sheltered valley in which they are able 
to survive an almost impossible winter makes 
a fine informative adventure story for junior 
high school readers. 


Mycatt, E. D. Prisoner in the Cir- 
cle. Longmans, 1956. 209p. $2.75. 


Ken McKeever had in mind only to make 
friends with the Indians on the reservation 
near his uncle’s ranch. Important events 
grew out of his adventure, and junior high 
school readers will enjoy his experiences 
as he lives with the Indians, helps to fight 
a dangerous fire, rescues a downed pilot, and 
solves a mystery that baffles the community. 


NeuratH, Marie. The Wonder 
World of Strange Plants. Lothrop, 
1956. 36p. $2.00. 


Water lilies that rise from the water with 
the sun; insects eating plants; leaves large 
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enough to sit on safely; tiny seeds which 
can strangle mighty trees—these are just 
a few of the interesting bits of information 
in this book about the fascinating plant 
world. The text and drawings make the 
subject interesting and clear to even the 
very young reader. 


Ormssy, Vircinia. Jt’s Saturday! 
Lippincott, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


A lively account of a very young one’s 
day, told in brief, rhythmical sentences. 
Amusing pictures decorate each page and the 
text uses much repetition, which will help 
beginning readers. 


Osmonpb, Epwarp. Houses. Macmil- 
lan, 1956. 80p. $1.75. 


One of the “Junior Heritage” series. In 
text and picture, houses are traced from 
pre-historic dwellings to homes of the late 
nineteenth century. Good reference material 
for young readers. 


Otto, MarcareT. Syrup. Holt, 1956. 
159p. $2.50. 


A gay account of Miss Marvelous and her 
dachshund puppies. She has a way of helping 
people with their troubles, and this time 
everyone’s problem is solved—including her 
own. Very young readers. 


PatceTT, Mary. Flight to the Mys- 
tery Planet. Bobbs, 1956. 236p. $2.75. 


Steve and Nick, two young astronauts, have 
exciting experiences on the planet Venus in 
the year 1999. Their rocket ship is wrecked 
and, with only a few supplies, they set out 
to explore the planet and find a way out of 
their predicament. The scientific information 
will interest high school readers. 


PeckHAM, Howarp H. Nathanael 
Greene: Independent Boy. Bobbs, 1956. 
192p. $1.75. 


Nat’s family was Quaker, but Nat was a 
fighter and became one of Washington's 
most resourceful officers. This story tells of 
his childhood and training which prepared 
him for his place in the nation’s history. 


PRINGLE, Patrick. When They 
Were Girls. Royal, 1956. 208p. $3.00. 
Stories of twelve women’s childhoods and 


an analysis of the conditions which brought 
forth their genius. Recommended. 
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RICHARDSON, Ropert S. Second 
Satellite. McGraw, 1956. 191p. $2.75. 


Cy Westcott becomes a hero in a scientific 
experiment in which he was not interested— 
in the beginning. With him the reader be- 
comes involved in the excitement of finding an 
elusive satellite, observing activities of the 
people on Mars, a forest fire endangering 
all the research of his party, and his final 
effort to save the film they had left behind. 


RoBerRTsON, KeitH. The Pilgrim 
Goose. Viking, 1956. 80p. $2.00. 


Against interesting background of Ameri- 
can history, an excellent account is given 
of a well-known breed of geese. The story 
is in four parts, each one being a lively 
episode which will interest upper elemen- 
tary readers. 


Rowand, PHYLLIs. George. Little, 
1956. unp. $2.50. 


George is a dog and his activities cause 
many problems, but he loves his family and 
his family loves him more than they realize. 
An unusual story for very young readers. 


Rowe, Viota C. Girl in a Hurry. 
Longmans, 1956. 180p. $2.75. 


Missy’s desire to grow up in a hurry gets 
her into many embarrassing situations. How 
she gets out of her predicaments and learns 
to accept responsibility will fascinate teen- 
age girls. 


Scnotz, Jackson. A _ Fighting 
Chance. Morrow, 1956. 222p. $2.75. 


Jim Carter faces his new job as varsity 
football coach with a mortgaged stadium, 
the necessity of paying gate receipts and the 
enmity of an old rival. A hectic season fol- 
lows, but when the climax comes, Jim proves 
master of events. Exciting football action for 
high school sport lovers, 


Scuwartz, Juuius. | Know a Magic 
House. Whittlesey, 1956. 32p. $2.00. 


Watching things happening many miles 
away, heating a room without having a 
fire in it, turning splashy water into hard 
chunks, making music from black circles, 
turning dark into light—all these things 
we do everyday without being aware of the 
magic we work. 

By watching for these and other forms of 
“magic” we can become aware of the magic 
world in which we live. 





SHANNON, TERRY. Among the Rocks. 
Sterling, 1956. unp. $2.50. 


Picture book and instructions for youthful 
“rock hounds,” with fine color pictures of 
the more showy minerals. 


SMITH, BrapForD. Rogers’ Rangers 
and The French & Indian War. Ran- 
dom, 1956. 184p. $1.50. Landmark Bk. 


Another of the well-known Landmark 
Books. A gripping tale with nicely-illustrated 
text. Particularly appropriate for the ele- 
mentary school library. 


THomMpsoN, HARLAN. Spook, the 
Mustang. Doubleday, 1956. 192p. 
$2.50. 


Dave Barry faces serious problems as he 
plans to re-establish his family whose in- 
vestments have failed. Turning to his grand- 
father for help, he finds that the old man has 
disappeared, his ranch in ruins, his cattle 
gone, and no money with which to save the 
situation. A job with a neighbor, the capture 
of a wild black horse, and the excitement 
of winning a rodeo contest make interesting 
detail as the story moves to a very satis- 
factory ending. 


Titus, Eve. Anatole. McGraw, 1956. 
32p. $2.00. 


Anatole, a small respectable French mouse, 
was shocked, hurt and horrified to hear an 
angry man say that to be a mouse was a dis- 
grace. He went to his wife with his sad tale 
and her suggestion was to give people some- 
thing in return for their food. This remark 
led Anatole in the cheese testing business 
and he was soon the most respected business 
mouse in all France. 

All the readers of this entertaining story 
will want to join in proclaiming Anatole 
“Mouse Magnifique!” 


TURNGREN, ELLEN. Listen, My Heart. 
Longmans, 1956. 194p. $3.00. 


Sixteen year old Sigrid dreams of music, 
education and travel but again and again 
circumstances force her to remain on the 
Minnesota farm. She feels within herself 
the conflict between her parents—whether it 
is better to be carefree and lighthearted like 
her father or careful, sure and security-loving 
like her mother. These and other problems 
in the life of this sensitive girl made an 
appealing and tender story. 
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Van Riper, GuERNSEY. Jim Thorpe: 
Indian Athlete. Bobbs, 1956. 192p. 
$1.7. 


The childhood story of an American Indian 
boy who was skilled in almost every sport 
and became America’s greatest all-round 
athlete of his day. Elementary readers will 
be charmed by the account of his activities 
and success. 


VARBLE, RacHEL M. Pepy’s Boy. 
Doubleday, 1955. 253p. $2.75. 


Rachel Varble has drawn on her special 
knowledge of the seventeenth century to 
bring a boy mentioned in Pepy’s Diary, 
whom she herself calls the “Tom Sawyer 
of the Restoration.” The boy, Toby Wayne- 
man, was involved in every kind of adven- 
ture the day could offer—sabotage, dueling 
and highway robbery. 


West, Jerry. The Happy Hollisters 
at Pony Hill Farm. Garden City, 1956. 
184p. $.95. 

The Hollister family finds a new adven- 
ture in helping solve the mystery of Graham 
Stone, the grandson of a neighbor. The story 
brings in a horse interest, too, which leads 
the children into some fancy riding and an 
exhibition at the County fair. 


Wuite, Anne Terry. Will Shake- 
speare and the Globe Theater. Random, 
1956. 182p. $1.50. 


From the little that is known of Shake- 
speare’s life, Anne Terry White has made a 
living figure of the playwright from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. As you read, you see the great 
plays born; you are with Shakespeare and his 
associates in Elizabethan London; you share 
their joys, sorrows, and triumphs. 


Wuire, Betty. Betty White’s Teen- 
Age Dance Etiquette. McKay, 1956, 
unp. $1.95. 


“Tops” in dance etiquette for both boys 
and girls. Clever illustrations which signify 
the “Do’s and Don’ts” for handling situa- 
tions which arise while attending a dance. 

Discusses such matters as arranging the 
date, what to wear, transportation, corsages, 
etc. Particularly helpful to the teen-ager who 
is confused as to the correct social behavior. 


Wuirte, Ross. Up Periscope. Dou- 
bleday, 1956. 25lp. $2.75. 


Submarine stories of World War II, excit- 
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ing to read if your hair stays down on your 
head. Fiction, but factual. 


Woo ey, CATHERINE. A Room For 
Cathy. Morrow, 1956. 191p. $2.50. 


Cathy’s family loves their home and 
Cathy loves having a room to herself, but 
adjustments must be made when their finan- 
cial condition makes it necessary to rent 
some of their space. A story of happy family 
life for upper elementary grades. 


YouncBerG, Norma R. The Queen’s 
Gold. Morrow, 1956. 222p. $2.75. 


Near the coast of Borneo, the ship in 
which Steven’s family was sailing to Hong 
Kong was attacked by pirates and most of 
the party was killed. Steven, left on the 
beach for dead, was rescued by a native 
woman and nursed back to health. His ad- 
justment to his new life, his acceptance 
by the tribe, and his final rescue will make 
absorbing reading for upper elementary 
readers. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Committee on Television. Teaching by 
Closed-Curcuit Television. The Coun- 
cil, 1956. 66p. $1.00. 


The latest guide to use of television, via 
closed circuit, for educational purposes. This 
is a paper-backed report on a television con- 
ference held in February, 1956 at the State 
University of Iowa. 


ANDERSON, VERNON E. Principles 
and Procedures of Curriculum im- 


provement. Ronald, 1956. 468p. $5.50. 


Principles and Procedures of Curriculum 
Improvement is an important volume by an 
outstanding scholar of the curriculum, form- 
erly of the University of Connecticut, active 
in the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and currently the Dean 
of the University of Maryland. Vernon An- 
derson’s curriculum book stresses not only 
foundations of curriculum development, but 
also approaches to changing the curriculum. 
The author considers dynamics of curriculum 
improvement bases for decisions of curricu- 
lum policy and practices, group study of 
curriculum problems, problems of organiza- 
tion and planning the curriculum for the 
school, and problems and practices of cur- 
riculum development in the classroom. The 
book is a significant reference volume for 
educational leadership. 
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Barry, RUTH AND OTHERS. Case 
Studies in College Student-Staff Rela- 
tionships. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1956. 117p. $2.00. 


The twenty-two well chosen cases concern- 
ing campus human relations provide the stu- 
dent with experience in analyzing real situa- 
tions, in understanding the feelings of those 
involved, and in determining possible solu- 
tions. A discussion of the use of the case 
study method and leading questions following 
each case add to the usefulness of the vol- 
ume. Excellent material. 


Bauer, Ronap C. Cases in College 
Administration. Teachers College, 


1955. 213p. $4.50. 


A delightfully written book of case prob- 
lems with which a college dean has to deal. 
Not only are the cases described but a pro- 
posed solution presented with bibliography 
for each case. A very helpful volume for a 
dean. 


Literature 


ALDRIDGE, JoHN Watson. Jn Search 
of Heresy. McGraw, 1956. 208p. $4.00. 


A penetrating controversial literary criti- 
cism dealing with certain specific writers, 
such as Styron, Salinger, Hemingway, Farrell, 
Bellon and others. He also presents function 
of critic, “Little mogagnes” and writes in 
university environment. 


Baucu, A. C. ann McCLe.ianp, 
G. W., Eps. English Litterature, a Peri- 
od Anthology. 2 vol. Appleton, 1956. 
1474 p. $6.75. 


This college anthology of English litera- 
ture is based on the principle of printing 
complete texts of selections wherever pos- 
sible. Emphasis is laid upon the major works 
of major writers. Five complete plays are 
included, so that the drama, in which English 
literature is so distinguished, is represented 
in each period in which it played a signifi- 
cant part. Each period is introduced by a 
specialist whose name insures distinction 
and authority. This is an excellent text for 
a college survey course in English literature. 


BREDVOLD, Louis, IGNATIUS AND 
OTHERS, EDS. Eighteenth Century Poe- 
try and Prose. Ronald, 1956. 942p. 
$6.50. 





A new edition of an excellent textbook. 
Over a thousand pages of selections will give 
the student knowledge of the best of the 
literary richness of the eighteenth century. 


Capy, EDWIN HARRISON AND OTHERS. 
The Growth of American Literature. 
Vol. I and II. Amer. Bk., 1956. $6.00 


ea. 


Designed for survey courses in American 
literature. The editors have necessarily had 
to include standard material for such courses. 
The section on The Modern American, how- 
ever, shows originality of choice. The con- 
ventional aids to study are included: intro- 
ductory essays, biographical material, and 
bibliographical suggestions. Attractive for- 
mat. 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE. Stories from 
Shakespeare. World Pub., 1956. 351p. 
$3.75. 


Miss Chute, whose scholarship has al- 
ready given us Shakespeare of London 
(1950) and Introduction to Shakespeare 
(1951), a study of Shakespeare’s world and 
his theatre for young people, now gives us 
in this volume the first retelling of all the 
plays of Shakespeare—all thirty-six of the 
comedies, tragedies, and histories. “I have 
tried,” she says, “to make things easier for 
the people who encounter the plays for the 
first time, so that they can step lightly over 
the threshold without stumbling.” The 
stories are in no sense meant as a substitute 
for reading the plays but are rather keys to 
the enjoyment of the magnificently rich 
world that lies just past that magic thresh- 
old. This book should be received enthuisas- 
tically. 


CuutTe, MARCHETTE. The Wonder- 
ful Winter. Dutton, 1954. 216p. $3.00. 


This is a story of a boy in the 1590’s who 
runs away from an uncongenial Suffolk home, 
goes to London, is befriended by the Hem- 
inges family, and is assigned small parts in 
plays at The Theatre—including the first 
performance of Romeo and Juliet. This sort 
of tale has been told before, but perhaps 
never so well. High school students will not 
only enjoy it but will learn from it a good 
deal about Shakespeare and London and 
something of what being an actor involves. 
Accuracy in details that are verifiable is 
matched by convincing imaginative develop- 
ment and skillful, absorbing narrative. 
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Houcu, Henry Bette. Thoreau of 
Walden. Simon, 1956. 275p. $4.00. 
Thoreau of Walden is not only a biogra- 


phy of Thoreau, but is another book which 
throws much light on a splendid period 


which produced so many great literary 
figures. The book contains many quotations 
from Thoreau’s writings and should be of 
interest to any student of this period of 
American literature. 


Jounson, Eimer D. Communica- 
tion. Scarecrow, 1955. 21lp. $4.00. 


A concise introduction to the history of 
the alphabet, writing, printing, books, and 
libraries. The trail from colored pebbles to 
microcards is delineated. The treatise is of 
interest to all interested in the story of com- 
munication. 


Kipuinc, Rupyarp. Kipling: A Se- 
lection of His Stories and Poems by 
John Beecroft, 2 vol. Doubleday, 1956. 
$7.50. 


This is a readable collection. The first 
volume is drawn from KIM, THE JUST SO 
STORIES, THE JUNGLE BOOK, AND 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. Volume II con- 
tains 27 short stories, 58 poems, and nearly 
100 pages of Kipling’s autobiography. The 
editor confines his own comments to three 
introductory pages. 


LeacuH, Maria. The Beginning. 
Funk, 1956. 253p. $3.00. 
In this readable book, Mrs. Leach presents 


some of the conjectures which have come 
out of the mind of man the world around 
in answer to two questions: How did this 
world begin? Who am I? Beauty, awe and 
reverence are in these 62 creation stories 
from the four corners of the earth. 


McKutuop, ALAN Duca.p. The Early 
Masters of English Fiction. Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1956. 233p. $5.00. 


These essays on Defoe, Richardson, Field- 
ing, Smollett, and Sterne by one of the best 
informed students of the Eighteenth Century 
are full of helpful insights. They are simply 
written, but packed with facts and illumi- 
nated with interpretative analyses. They will 
recommend themselves to anyone genuinely 
interested in early English fiction. 


Pertes, ALFRED. My Friend Henry 
Miller. Day, 1956. 255p. $4.00. 


M. Perles prolonged adulation of Henry 
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Miller interestingly enough does manage to 
give a vivid impression of a controversial 
personality. Incidentally, his book throws 
light on the life of a whole group of literary 
people and artists in Paris between the Wars. 
This book is of interest to advance students 
of literature and culture. 


Music 
ABRAHAM, GERALD, ED. Handel, A 
Symposium. Oxford, 1954. 328p. 
$6.00. 


Another in the Oxford series of composer- 
symposium publications. An excellent refer- 
ence book if brief discussions of Handel’s 
music is desired, e.g., operas, oratorios, songs, 
and chamber cantatas, etc. A catalog of 
Handel's works is also included. 


Epwarps, ARTHUR C. The Art of 
Melody. Philosophical, 1956. 266p. 
$4.75. 


Melodic analysis based on _aesthetical, 
acoustical, and psychological criteria de- 
rived from the compilation and synthesis of 
various authoritative sources. A system of 
analysis symbols is devised and applied to 
melodies from all periods. The results are, 
in their way, valid but are not sufficiently 
new or revealing to create sustained interest. 


Hopeir, Anpre. Jazz: Its Evolution 
and Essence. tr. by David Noakes 
Grove, 1956. 295p. $3.50. 


An interesting book by a Frenchman on a 
thoroughly American musical style. Contains 
musical examples of devices employed by 
jazz. A very readable translation. 


Kinc, A. Hyatt. Mozart in Retro- 
spect. Oxford, 1955. 276p. $7.00. 


Not a biography but, to quote the title 
page, “studies in criticism and bibliography.” 
Numerous musical examples. Contains dis- 
cussions of a number of aspects of Mozart’s 
productivity which often are only mentioned 
briefly in most biographies and studies. 


Korn, Ricnarp K. Orchestral Ac- 
cents. Farrar, Straus, 1956. 276p. 
$3.50. 


A clear, well illustrated discussion of 
accent, its nature, use, and performance; 
based on analysis of music and directed 
toward an understanding of the composer's 
intentions. Illustrations presented in’ his- 
torical sequence. A must for all (professional 
or amateur) interpreters of music. 
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Lanpon, H. C. Rossins anv NIt- 
CHELL, DonaLp. The Mozart Compan- 
ion. Oxford, 1956. 397p. $6.50. 


An important collection of writings by 
recognized scholars on various aspects of 
Mozart’s musical productivity. An interest- 
ing topic included is “The serenades for 
wind band.” This type of composition and 
instrumentation is often slighted in other 
studies of Mozart’s works. Recommended. 


MarsH, Ropert CHarLes. Toscanini 
and the Art of Orchestral Performance. 
Lippincott, 1956. 252p. $4.50. 


A “must” for any fan of Toscanini. Not 
a biography. Over half the book deals with 
bibliographical materials, e.g., recordings 
made by Toscanini, his repertory, etc. 


Portnoy, JuLius. The Philosopher 
and Music, A Historical Cutline. Hu- 
manities Press, 1955. 263p. $4.50. 


A significant addition to the literature of 
the aesthetics of music. The detailed discus- 
sion of the role of music in Greek culture 
will be of value to musicologists and philoso- 
phy students. Other phases include Protes- 
tant music, baroque music, post-Kantian 
philosophy and music, and contemporary 
musical philosophies. 

This should be on the shelf of every col- 
lege and public music library. 


SerorFr, Victor ILyitcu. Debussy, 
Musician of France. Putnam, 1956. 
367p. $6.50. 


A competently written biography of 
France’s most famous composer. Recom- 
mended for all music libraries and music 
students. Does not concern itself with analy- 
zations of Debussy’s music. 


SuMNER, WILLIAM Les.iz. The Or- 
gan. 2d ed. Philosophical, 1956. 466p. 
$10.00. 


This book gives the organ student a com- 
plete historical survey of the development of 
the instrument from earliest time to the 
present. The principles of construction and 
production of sound in the organ are fully 
explained. A glossary of organ stops is 
included. Of interest are many illustrations 
and specification of many organs. 


Wop, Mito anp CYKLEeR, EpMuND. 
An Introduction to Music and Art in 


the Western World. Wm. C. Brown, 
1955. 343p. $3.75. 


This will not replace the McKinney and 
Anderson publication of 1940, although it 
may be more attractive to some since it is 
not as detailed. The graphic arts are dealt 
with more extensively than is the sounding 
art of music. The illustrations, almost en- 
tirely reproductions of the graphic arts, are 
adequate but several in color would have 
made the painting more attractive and ap- 
pealing. The possibilities of using this as a 
text should be investigated by those re- 
sponsible for the Humanities section of Gen- 
eral Education programs. 


Philosophy and Religion 


MAYER, FREDERICK AND BROWER, 
F. E. Education for Maturity. Public 
Affairs, 1956. 155p. $3.25. 


This volume contains a series of essays 
held together vaguely by the title. It is full 
of fragmentary references to great books and 
great ideas sprinkled with allusions to correct 
teaching procedures. It is good for reading 
and contemplation, but not for the inten- 
sive or systematic pursuit of a major theme. 


Wutr, Maurice Marie CHARLES 
JosepH pE. An Introduction to Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. Dover, 1956. 327p. 
$1.75. 


This work first appeared in French in 
1903 and the translation was made shortly 
afterwards. It is a brief summary of scho- 
lastic philosophy which may serve to intro- 
duce some readers to the subject but should 
not be used for anything more than an in- 
troduction. A lengthy appendix deals with 
the position of philosophy and the sciences 
at the University of Louvain at the turn of 
the century. 


Reference 


McCo vin, Lionet Roy. The Chance 
To Read; Public Libraries of the 
World Today. Essential Books, 1956. 
284p. $5.00. 

A distinguished British librarian assesses 
what has been done and what is not being 
done in public libraries from a life-time’s 
experience, illustrating his text with well- 
chosen photographs. Appended are the 
UNESCO public library manifesto and the 
I. F. L. A. public libraries working paper. 
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Osporne, A. L. A Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Domestic Architecture. Philosophi- 
cal, 1956. 


Designed for the enthusiast who has a 
lively interest in English homes of any type. 
Covers period from Norman times to the 
present day with alphabetically arranged 
cross-references. About 200 drawings by the 
author are featured. Excludes biographies. 
The student and amateur will find this a 
very worthwhile source. 


Science and Mathematics 


Brociie, Louis pe. Matter and 
Light: the New Physics. tr. by W. H. 
Johnston. Dover, 1955. 300p. $1.60. 

Louis de Broglie is one of the foremost 
authorities in this particular field of physics. 
This book is a splendid explanation of pres- 


ent-day theories, written especially for the 
layman. 


Coomss, CHARLES IRA. Survival in 
the Sky. Morrow, 1956. 256p. $3.75. 


Problems of body and mind of jet pilots 
at high altitudes and speeds. Rockets, guided 
missiles, research balloons, too, with striking 
photos. 


FRIEDLANDER, C. P. AND PRIEST 
D. A. Insects and Spiders, A Book of 


Keys With Biological Notes. Philosoph- 
ical, 1956. 124p. $2.75. 
A useful key to the identification of fami- 


lies of insects and spiders, of value both to 
the hobbyist or teacher. 


GREEN, ConsTANce. Eli Whitney and 
The Birth of American Technology. 
Little, 1956. 215p. $3.50. 


A detailed story of this pioneer industrial- 
ist, telling of his many frustrations, his me- 
chanical and business genius, his final suc- 
cesses. Interesting, instructive. No illustra- 
tions. 


RUSSELL, Sik Epwarp JOHN. Science 
and Modern Life. Philosophical, 1956. 
101p. $2.75. 


Lectures by a noted British philosopher 
discussing present problems such as con- 
servation of natural resources, wise use of 
leisure, ageing population, lowered quality 
in education, too liberal scholarships (!), 
feeding the world’s masses, planned econo- 
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mies, birth control of backward peoples . . . 
atomic weapons. Forecast for the future— 
gloomy, unless science and religion join in 
new relationships. 


Social Science 


AVERILL, EsTHER HOLpDEN. Cartier 
Sails the St. Lawrence; retold by Feo- 
dor Rojankovsky. Harper, 1956. 108p. 
$3.00. 

A delightful book both in story and illus- 
trations. In the story, built around Cartier’s 


own logbook, the young reader will find 
much to capture his interest. 


Bock, KENNETH ELLiottT. The Ac- 
ceptance of Histories. Univ. of Cal., 
1956. 132p. $1.75 pap. 

A study in the history of ideas directed 
toward the further development of an ade- 
quate theory of social science. Extremely 


useful to students of historical and social 
science method. 


BossaRD, JAMES JERBERT SIWARD. 
The Large Family System. Univ. of 
Pa., 1956. 325p. $6.00. 

A revealing analysis of the family life 
of 100 families having from 6 to 16 children. 
The study reveals the strengths and weak- 


nesses of the large family and contrasts 
them with those of the small family. 


Crouse, NELLIS MAyMarD. La Ver- 
endrye: Fur Trader and Explorer. Cor- 
nell University Press, 1956. 247p. 
$4.00. 

An interesting study of one of the more 
important of the early French explorers in 
North America. A useful addition to the 


reference list for college classes in American 
history. 


Havicuurst, WALTER. Wilderness 
For Sale. Hasting House, 1956. 372p. 
$4.50. 


The Ohio Country of the late eighteenth 
century furnishes the setting for this account 
of the nation’s first western land rush. A 
book filled with the kind of human interest 
so characteristic of the author’s other works. 





HERTZLER, Joyce ORAMEL. The Cri- 
sis in World Population. Univ. of Ne- 
braska, 1956. 279p. $5.00. 

A sociologist looks at the problem of popu- 
lation and resources, with particular refer- 
ence to the undeveloped areas of the world. 
The paucity of publications in the field of 
resources by social scientists makes this sur- 
vey particularly worthwhile. 


HicHaM, Joun. Strangers in the 
Land. Rutgers, 1955. 431lp. $6.00. 

This book deals with the story of public 
fear and prejudice in action toward new 
immigrants. It is the story of the “old stock” 
Americans who believed that it was all right 
to be descended from immigrants but all 
wrong to be one. 


KenL, James Artuur. /Il Feeling 
in the Era of Good Feeling. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1956. 271p. $4.00. 


A monograph of the Monroe period which 
directs its attention to political conflict in 
Western Pennsylvania. A commendable piece 
of historical scholarship. 


Montacu, ASHLEY, ED. Toynbee and 
History. Sargent, 1956. 385p. $5.00. 


A collection of essays devoted to numerous 
facets of Toynbee’s monumental study of his- 
tory. Students of methodology and theory 
will find the essays particularly rewarding. 


Ropnick, Daviv. The Norwegians. 
Public Affairs Press, 1955, 165p. 
$3.25. 

A study of cultural patterns in Norway 


and comparison of Norwegian and Ameri- 
can cultures. 


Stamps, Dubey. A Regional Geog- 
raphy, Part V, Europe and the Medi- 
terranean. Longmans, 1954. 336p. 
$3.75. 

Focus is on the geography of the British 


Isles. Treatment of other countries is sketchy 
and inadequate. 


STOLLENWERK, ANTOINETTE. Doing 
Europe as Europeans Do; On Prac- 
tically Nothing. Dorrance, 1956. 214p. 
$2.75. 

Doing Europe as Europeans Do On Prac- 


tically Nothing is a pleasant account of how 
a couple traveled inexpensively throughout 


the Continent. The advice to travelers of the 
first 68 pages is sensible, helpful, and not 
particularly original. The balance of the 
book is a travelogue of experience abroad. 


Text 


Bracpon, Henry W. anp McCurt- 
CHEN, S. P. History of a Free People. 
Macmillan, 1956. 752p. $4.40. 

A revision of a recognized textbook in 


high school American history. A new format 
adds to the appeal of the volume. 


DIcKEN, SAMUEL NEewTon. Econom- 


ic Geography. Heath, 1955. 569p. 
$6.50. 


A revision of a deservedly popular college 
text in the economic geography of the world. 
This book is unique in its combination of the 
regional and topical approaches to economic 
geography. 


Dorr, Puiwip. Visualized American 
Government. Oxford Bk. Co., 1955. 
new ed. 43lp. $1.35, pap. 

A compact presentation essential informa- 
tion relating to American government at the 
national, state, and local levels. This edition 
contains up-to-date events, including a con- 
sideration of certain problems of our de- 
mocracy. 


Quinn, James A. AND REPKE, AR- 
THUR. Living in the Social World. Lip- 
pincott, 1956. 536p. $3.80. 

This is the third edition of a well-received 
textbook in sociology for high schools. The 
material is interesting and adequate. The 
illustrations are exceptionally appropriate. 

Wuipp_Le, Gertrupe. Our Earth. 
Macmillan, 1954. 245p. $2.80. 

A revision of the beginning geography 
textbook of the Whipple-James Series. Ac- 
quaintance is made with various types of 
land by means of imaginary visits to persons 
engaged in representative occupations. All il- 
lustrations are in color. 

Witcox, CHARLOTTE E. AND BoL- 
TON, WituiaM. Healthy Days. Beck- 
ley-Cardy, 1956. 320p. $2.68. Heath 
Action Series, Bk. 7. 

This book is written for the adolescent 
as far as content is concerned, and the con- 
tent is good. The print and some of the 


drawings are for a much younger group and 
take away from the value of the book. 
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Watch for these 2 new Books SPRING 1957 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
by ArtHuR T. JersiLp, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This significant new text focuses attention on the adolescent as a person and on 
his attempt to understand and accept himself. This theme unifies three major 
emphases: 

@ on objective facts and findings 

@ on the growing concept of self 

@ on the relation of adolescence to all stages of development 


Dr. Jersild’s concern for the subjective gives the book personal as well as 
academic impact. 


DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 
by Lucite L. Lurry, Supervisor of the Core Program, Board of 
Education of Prince George’s County, Marlboro, Maryland 
and Etsie J. AtBerty, The Ohio State University 
This book is suitable for courses in curriculum development or teaching methods 
(and also useful for workshop projects). The authors cover the philosophical 
and psychological basis of the core program, while emphasizing its specific 
purposes, structure, and techniques. Numerous examples from actual core 


classes indicate how the core program can develop successfully with the co- 
operation of administrator, teacher and pupil. 








PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 
by the late ALBERT J. Huccett, Michigan State University and T. M. 
StinnETT, Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, National Education Association 
This book presents important, up-to-date information to help beginning and 
experienced teachers function more effectively as members of their profession. 
Topics include certification requirements, salary and rating policies, profes- 


sional discipline, teacher tenure, and retirement systems. 
1956 468 pp., illus. $5.25 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

by Earw S. Jonnson, University of Chicago 
Here is an important text, providing a balanced view of theory and practice 
in teaching social studies. Constant focus on student needs and teacher-student 


communication make this a valuable reference for prospective or practicing 
teachers. 


1956 476 pp., illus. $5.75 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 

by Harry G. Goon, The Ohio State University 
This is a comprehensive survey of American Education, emphasizing the last 50 
years. Attention is paid to private and parochial as well as public schools and 


there is objective, incisive treatment of current controversial issues. 
1956 570 pp., illus. $6.00 














Distributors in Canada The Macmillam 


Brert-Macmican Lro. 
25 HOLLINGER ROAD, TORONTO 16 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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New Books from McGRAW-HILL 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 


By ARDEN FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. In press 





Specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers, the text develops an 
integrated theory of learning which will increase understanding of how children learn, and 
improve skills in guiding children. Scientific facts and theories of learning are inte- 
grated into a practical, comprehensive pattern for use in elementary school situations. It 
is an intensive effort to apply the whole background of the science of learning to more effective 
teaching. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By Lioyp A. Cook anp Exaine Cook, Wayne University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. \n press 


This excellently written and well-organized text is ideal for courses on school-community 
relations in colleges of education. The focus is on the current aspects of the position of 
schools and schoo] personnel in the towns and cities throughout the country. It is presented 
in a practical and constructive manner. 


CANADIAN EDUCATION TODAY 


Edited by Josepu Katz, College of Education, University of British Colum- 
bia. 243 pages, $3.95 


In this symposium are the facts about the Canadian school system, from kindergarten to 
university . . . how the schools are administered, how teachers are trained, what is taught 
to Canadian children, and what methods are used. Here, in the words of outstanding edu- 
cators drawn from all parts of Canada, are outlined the goals and the problems encountered 
in their educational system. The problems of shared educational responsibility among 
Province, local Board of Education and, in some cases, the Dominion Government, are 
dealt with, and there is a full coverage of private schools, both religious and nonsectarian. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 
By Georce S. Counts. 340 pages, $6.00 


Here for the first time is the full story of the educational system in operation in the Soviet 
Union today. It depicts the transition from one of the most backward countries in Europe 
to the Russia of 1955. With 60 million students involved in some sort of educational program, 
Russia has become one of the most literate nations on the face of the earth, and the back- 
ward giant has been transformed into a powerful industrial state. Education is conceived of 
as a political weapon controlled by the Central Committee and dedicated to the building of a 
Communist society, and the school, an instrument of political and moral education. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By ApoLpHE E. Meyer, New York University. In press 


This vividly written text is a fuller treatment of the educational history of the 20th century 
than has heretofore been put into a general history of American education. Written for 
third and fourth year college classes, it covers the period from the early 17th century to the 
present. Its purpose is to examine the salient landmarks of American educational history, 
with special attention given to individuals who influenced education. 





Send for copies on approval 
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Typical grouping of No. 329 Unit Tables and No. 368 Envoy Chairs. Top is 
extended, for placing several tables together. Sturdy steel standards permit easy 


entry, with minimum of chair scraping. 


GREATER TEACHING FLEXIBILITY 


with functional American Seating 
unit tables and chairs 


In keeping with the trend toward func- 
tional classrooms, American Seating 
presents these adaptable table-and-chair 
units, designed to save space, accom- 
modate a wide range of student sizes, 
and improve teaching flexibility, 

Built to the most exacting engineer- 
ing standards in the industry, this die- 
formed furniture can be arranged in 
groups or rows for improved teacher 
guidance and control. Wouldn’t you 
rather have American Seating furniture 
in your classroom? 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 





American Seating Unit Tables 
Save Costly Floor Space 





NOT THIS... 

Space-wasting: Space-saving: 

4-legged table American Seating 
with chair Unit Table 











WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices 
and Distributors in Principal Cities. Manu- 
facturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Stadium, Transportation Seating, 
and Folding Chairs. 
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